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HOLIDAY BOOK LIST 


HE following isa selected list of Forest and Stream’s books which are most suited to the taste 
of men and women who are fond of outdoor life—Shooting, Fishing, Natural History, Camping, 
Canoeing, Yachting. A good book does not wear out, but continues to give pleasure. 


Catalogue giving full list of books will be sent on application. 


American Duck Shooting. ; 
By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 680 ages. With 58 
rtraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 

text, and a Chart of the topography of a duck’s piumage. 

Price, $3.50. 


American Game Bird Shooting. _ 

By George Bird Grinnell. This companion volume to 
“American Duck Shooting” treats of the upland game 
which American sportsmen shoot over dogs—woodcock, 
snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. The volume is 
illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, 
and 48 full-page portraits of different game birds and 
hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 
Cloth. About 575 pages. Price, $3.50 net. Postage, 25 
cents. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 
Trading and Indian Fighting. 
By W. T. Hamilton (‘‘Bill” Hamilton). With 8 full- 
M. Russell. New York. 


ge illustrations by Chas. 
loth. 223 pages. Price, $1.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. ; 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. LIllus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 

The Book of the Sore and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50 


Trail and Camp Fire. ; 

The Book of he Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. “353 pages. Price, $2.50. ; 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 


and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 

illustrations. Price, $2.50. 
P*This is, the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely ae article from 
i ello 


i . d iptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
bos Other cnet are on North American Bi — 5 
ountai 


Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, h 
Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big game topics. 


Camp Life in the Woods. - . 
And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. on- 
alning hints on camp shelter, and all the tricks and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 


Modern Training. 

Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This treatise is after the modern professional system of 
training. It combines the excellence of both the suasive 
and force systems of education, and contains an exhaus- 
tive description of the uses and abuses of the spike collar. 


Danvis Folks. saa 
i i f “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
a “By Rowtend E. Robinson. 16mo. 


Price, 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 
A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 
son. loth. Price, $1.26. 


A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. 
of author. Price, $1.00. 


By Rowland E. Robin- 


Cloth, 187 pages. Portrait 


A Danvis Pioneer 
A “pe of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E, Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price,$1.26. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 

A sketch of plantation life, fishing and camping just 
after the Civil War; and other tales. By Fred. Mather, 
author of “Men I Have Fished With,” ‘Adirondack 
Fishes,” and “Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrait of the author. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Forest Runes. 

Poems by George W. Sears (““Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and —. sketch of the author. 
Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Angler’s Workshop, Rod Making for 


Beginners. 
By Perry D, Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full-page 
illustrations, sixty working Sontag. Postpaid, $1.00. 

A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work for 
the guidance of the amateur rod-maker, carrying him 
from first principles through all phases of successful rod 
making. There is no theorizing or speculation. All 
per Dn simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 

By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevil. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 

second series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 

Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 

By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.25. 

A charming collection of verse by an author who 
knows and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing 
gift for fishermen, closely simulating in form and orna- 
mentation the standard fly-book, 


Jack the Young Ranchman; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Jack Among the Indians; 

Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Jack in the Rockies; 

Or a Boy’s Adventures with a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Jack the Young Canoeman. 

By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 278 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Trapper. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Explorer. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.25. 


Men I have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun 
from childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and have 
been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have Fished 
With” was among the most popular series of papers 
ever presented to Forest anp STREAM readers. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A_most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


The Art of Shooting. 


An illustrated treatise on the art 


f ing. 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth.” shooting. By 


Price, $1.25, 


Gas Engines and Launches. 

By Francis K. Grain. A few pages are devoted te 
launches in general, with some excellent advice to the 
prospective owner of a motor boat; but the author’s at- 
tention is given chiefly to explaining the principles, work- 
ing and practical handling of the marine motor for the 
amateur, who does not care to trouble his head with in- 
volved technical information. Cloth. Illustrated. 128 
pages. Postpaid, $1.25. 


How to Build a Launch from ,Plans. 

y arles G. Davis. A_thoroughl ractical guide 
for the amateur. Shorn of all blind technicalities, fon 
siders displacement, good construction and faulty stabil- 
ity, setting up the keel, framing and planking, with 
careful explanations. Each step is followed up to the 
care and running of the gas engine. Cloth, 9 foldin 

drawings, 8 full-page plates, 40 smaller diagrams, 1' 

pages. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Fetch and Carry. 

By B. Waters. Tells minutely of the methods by which 
a dog, young or old, willing or unwilling, may be taught 
to retrieve either by force or “natural” system. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 124 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 

By S. T. Hammond. A most practical book for the 
dog fancier, based largely on Mr. Hammond’s observa- 
tion that dogs, and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Cleanliness, 
Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common Ail 
ments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Eczema, Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, ; 
ro Nervous — Colic, Worms. Cloth. IIlus- 
trated. 161 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

Or Practical Dog Training. By S. T. Hammond. The 
author tells how to bring out the wonderful intelligence 
of the dog by kindness, as opposed to force. A clear, 
“re work, which will sppes! to dog lovers. Contents 
—First Lessons, Charge, Canine Accomplishments, The 
Whistle, Quartering, Retrieving, In the Field, Working 
in Company, Raising Puppies, Training Pet Dogs, Con- 
clusion. Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 


Field Trials. 

wn 4 B. Waters. Probably the most comprehensive 
work on the subject written, covers every phase of train 
ing and field trial preparation with seasons. Kennel 
Management, Breeding, Kenneling, Points of Judging. It 
is a work well calculated to enable the amateur to 
come a successful breeder and trainer. Cloth. Illus 
trated. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Woodcraft. 
By Nessmuk. No better or more delightful book for. 


the help and guidance of those who go into the wild for 
sport or recreation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded in putting 
so much valuable information into the same compass. 
Camp equipment, camp making, the personal kit, cam 
fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousan 
and one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this, 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth. Illus 
trated. 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


By William S. Wicks. This book covers building for 
the woods from the simplest shelter to the most elabor- 
ate cottage, cabin or house, and their furnishing an’ 
fitting. The details and directions are at once simple 
and comprehensive, and the illustrations are numerous 
and illuminative. Cloth. Illustrated. 44 full- age plates 
and numerous text illustrations. Postpaid, $1.50. 


My Friend the Partridge. 

By S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of erisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 
noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated, 150 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
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California Associated Societies for 
the Conservation of Wild Life. 


ReprESENTATIVES from the following organi- 
zations met recently in the rooms of the Sierra 
Club, 402 Mills Building, San Francisco, for the 
purpose of effecting a permanent organization to 
unify work in behalf of a wise conservation 
policy with regard to the wild life of the State 
of California: Sierra Club, Tamalpais Conser- 
vation Club, State Humane Association of Cali- 
fornia, Cooper Ornithological Club, Paleontologi- 
cal Society of the Pacific Coast, Biological So- 
ciety of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences and California State 
Audubon Society. The nine societies here listed 
constitute the charter members of the new or- 
ganization. The Associated Societies is thus in- 
augurated with a membership of more than 9,000 
persons in different parts of the State, includ- 
ing many persons of considerable influence along 
game legislation lines. 

A constitution was adopted and Mr. William 
F. Bade, director of the Sierra Club, was elected 
president and W. P. Taylor, of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club, Secretary. 

Others prominent in the organization of the 
new Associated Societies are: John W. Mail- 
liard, California Academy of Sciences; J. Grin- 
nell, Director California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology; Prof. L. L. Burlingame, of Stanford 
University; J. H. Cutter, President of the 
Tamalpais Conservation Club; Matthew Mc- 
Currie, Director of the State Humane Associa- 
tion of California; Bruce Martin, of the Pale- 
ontological Society, and W. Leon Dawson, au- 
thor of ornithological works. 

The following are some of the reasons for 
the organization of: this large California Asso- 
ciated Societies for the conServation of wild life: 


(1) Several species of California birds and 
mammals are now approaching extinction, as the 
woodduck, land otter and California condor; 
others are already practically extinct, as the 
white-tailed kite and Southern sea otter; still 
others are altogether gone, as the Columbian 
sharp-tailed grouse, trumpeter swan and grizzly 
bear. 


(2) Every species of game bird and mam- 
mal within the State, with the possible excep- 
tion of quail in certain localities, is decreasing in 
numbers. 


(3) Multiple additions to the numbers and 
effectiveness of the army of wild life destruc- 
tion are continually taking place, and as civiliza- 
tion advances, an army of occupation keeps 
crowding more and more the native species of 
birds and mammals. 

Objects to be subserved by the California 
Associated Societies are as follows, particular 
attention being called to the fact that it will con- 
stitute an efficient aid to the securing for San 
Francisco in 1915 an International Congress for 
the conservation of wild life: 

(1) It will serve to fix the attention of 
the members of the constituent societies on the 
great necessity for immediate action if we are 
to save what remains of our native fauna. 

(2) It will operate so that a solid front may 
be presented when, during the coming legisla- 
tive session, measures concerning wild life are 
introduced. Great possibilities of effectiveness 
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undoubtedly pertain to a non-political organiza- 
tion of this type. 

(3) It will be able to give its aid to national 
problems in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, especially wild life. 

(4) It will give to each society concerned 
something of the viewpoint of the others along 
conservation lines. 

(5) It will tend to draw the recognition of 
legislators of the State to the fact that the wel- 
fare of the wild life is of interest and concern, 
not only to the comparatively small element in 
the State constituted by the sportsman, but also 
to the comparatively large element represented 
by the average citizen, nature student, farmer 
.and scholar, which element has hitherto had little 
recognition at the hands of the legislators, 

(6) It will constitute an efficient aid to the 
securing for California in 1916 of an Interna- 
tional Congress for the conservation of wild life. 

Among the recommendations made were: 

1. A law prohibiting the sale in California 
of any American-killed wild game, except jack 
rabbits. 

2. A law prohibiting the use of automatic 
“pump” guns and silencers. 

3. The abolition of the game districts as 
at present outlined within the State, and if neces- 
sary a redistricting according to life zones and 
faunal areas. 

4. A law providing for the establishment 
of State game refuges. 

5. A law providing for the breeding of 
game in captivity, and the sale of such game 
under license. 

6. <A law placing the assistants and game 
wardens of the Fish and Game Commission on 
a civil service basis. 

7. Discouragement of county game laws ex- 
cept where a county desires to extend restrictive 
measures and encouragement of a strong cen- 
tralized administration of game laws by the 
State Fish and Game Commission. 

8. The shortening of the season on certain 
game birds and the placing of certain birds now 
considered game birds on the protected list. 

9. Reduction of the bag limit on certain 
game birds. 

1o. A law providing for the protection of 
the bear, raccoon, mink, badger, marten, fisher, 
otter, red fox, wolverine, skunk and ring-tailed 
cat during all seasons except during the winter 
when their fur is prime, the seasons to be de- 
termined on the basis of the facts of the case 
in the different species, provision to be made in 
the law permitting the killing of these mam- 
mals by the owner or tenant of any premises 
when found doing damage. Cases of this neces- 
sary killing to be reported to the State Fish and 
Game Commission. 

These measures the California Associated 
Societies intends to fight for during the next 
legislative session. Perhaps the most important 
one is the “no-sale of American-killed wild 
game” law, which would unquestionably be a 
most efficient measure in favor of game protec- 
tion. A tremendous advance in wild life con- 
servation was marked by the passage of a law 
of this kind in the State of New York, the fight 
being led by Dr. W. T. Hornaday against a 
powerful lobby in opposition. California still 
allows the sale in the market of ducks, geese 
and rabbits, all of which species are rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers. 
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FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 
Cor. Nassau St., 


New York. 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments, 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For §portsmen’s use. Combines Head 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc, 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department, 


CANTEEN—VAATJE 


For Hunters, 
Ranchmen, 


Explorers, etc. 
Made of selected white 
oak, will stand lots of hard 
knocks, cannot be punc- 
tured like metal, water will 
keep longer, sweeter and 
cooler in one of these Oak 
Canteens than in one made of metal. 
Half or one gallon sizes, - $1.00, net 
Straps supplied if wanted at 25c. each 


JAMES S. BARRON & CO. 


Franklin Street and West Broadway 
NEW YORK 


























HOW HARD IT IS TO FIND 
a suitable 


New Year Present 
F or a Man! 


Forest and Stream 


THE OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY KNOWN 
of all publications devoted to 


Open Air Recreations 


will be sent seventeen weeks 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


or one year for three dollars. 


STIMULATING and ENCOURAGING 


A Wholesome, Hearty, Healthful 
and Invigorating Life. :: ::  :: 


BACK TO NATURE! 


ADDRESS 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
127 Franklin St., New York 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how — test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole P. er 
Hartford New York "Lanne 
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21 Park Place 
New York City 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SO 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


Black Bass Casting Rods, Reels, Lines and Lures for Fall Angling. 


=—— Salt Water Tackle for all Waters. 


OUR NEW 208- PAGE CATALOG is the mort spiete and comprehensive that we have ever issued. It is notonlya 
“CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its “NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the 
various kinds of Angling. This special ead No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 













28 
John Street 
New York 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


$2 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$42, 50 


Depth, 12 inches. 





TAC 









Width, 28 inches. 


Height, 70 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog 





THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 37%," 
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Shaving 
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FISHERMEN NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 
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free sample and booklet P-52. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


EDWIN D. WASHBURNE CHARLES W. HOLTON 


Edwin D. Washburne & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 
—— and — 
MAKERS OF FINE JEWELRY 
7 Maiden Lane New York 


We are here to give experienced personal attention to all 
who call, whether your errand be relative to a simple 
job on watch, or jewelry, or eyeglasses, or to select a 
diamond necklace or rare jewel. 


It’s just as easy to shave in a hurry 
as it is to take your time—with 
Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving 
Powder. The quick action of the 
creamy and abundant lather is only 
equalled by the snap open, snap 


shut action of the hinged-cover box. Se 





] Health Culture Magazine 


ig| Edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, best writer on 
' @ attainment of Health, Efficiency and Per- 
j — Power a Rational Methods, Sepehing 
to Eat, to Breathe, to Exerc to 
Sleep for Health a nd Bodily sone ment 
d how to regain health without 
a a year, 15e.a number. “On Trial” 6 ee 
for 25e. Money back if desired. Send for it. 


You can also obtain Williams’ Shaving Soap 
as a stick in the familiar hinged-cover, nickeled 

. box or the new patented Holder Top Box, and 
asacream in tube form. A trial sample of 
either sent for 4 cents in stamps. 
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Address, The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


HEALTH CULTURE -- le» 
1133-F Broadway New York 
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$3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy, 
Six Months, $1.50. 


I, having left Scott and Comstock, our 

companions, at the outlet where a stretch 
of rapids so strongly suggested brook trout that 
they could not break away from the charm of 
rushing waters without casting a line among the 
boulders. While waiting for them, we dropped 
out the deep trolling spoon and leisurely circled 
the lower bay, and when our companions over- 
took us, three fine salmon-trout were ready as a 
surprise for our fishless friends. 

McDougall is a remarkably attractive little 
lake about four miles long and a mile wide. It 
has several deep bays, and the picturesque shores 
are bold, rising to high elevations in many places 
and all well wooded to the water’s edge. Skirt- 
ing the right shore to about midway of the lake 
we found a fine shelter hut diagonally opposite 
the mouth of the Opeongo River. It was well 
up from the shore, with a primitive breakwater 
in front, which the Government rangers had 
made by felling a big pine tree at the water’s 
edge. This enormous pine, extending well out 
upon the lake, its butt resting securely on the 
bank, and its top branches gripping the bottom 
like stays, will serve for many years breaking 
the waves kicked up by a northwest wind, and 
for making a snug harbor and safe landing for 
canoes. 

The cabin, clean, bright and inviting with 
spacious bunks, cushioned with balsam boughs, 
had an atmosphere of quiet welcome, and we 
gladly accepted the hospitality. Nearby, under 
the shadow of some rocks, was a splendid spring 
of cold water from which a little stream babbled 
merrily to the lake. During our many outings 
in Algonquin Park, this McDougall spring was 
the clearest, coldest and best of any we found. 

It was a hungry crowd that gathered around 
the pine table that evening, and made away with 
two frying-pans of salmon-trout, well browned 
with corn meal, a lot of hot biscuit and some 
fragrant black tea. 

We passed a few delightful days at this 
place, catching salmon-trout aplenty, enjoying the 
comfortable quarters, the restful seclusion of the 
wilderness, and the picturesque scenery. A flock 
of Canadian jays, or moose birds, noiselessly 
fluttered into our “front yard” one morning, with 
the rising sun, in a surprisingly fearless and 
friendly manner, to gather up food scraps. These 
hardy birds are quite common in that region. 
Fire rangers and guides speak of the bird as 
“Whiskey John,” which is said to be a corrup- 
tion of the Indian name “Wis-ka-tjon.” It is 


W' paddled into McDougall Lake, Don and 
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Up the ‘Opeongo 
By T. M. TOBIN 


Photographs by the Author. 


a handsome bird, larger than the robin, a silent 
graceful flyer, and the way they circled over 
our heads and then glided to the ground for 
crumbs almost at our feet was a pleasing revela- 
tion to us. The upper parts of the bird are gray, 
darkest on the wings and tail. Back of the head 
and nape of the neck almost black; forehead, 
throat and neck white with a few white tips on 
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turned without the least show of fear and with 
the greatest deliberation walked back into the 
scrub brush. Then the canoe floated while we 
discussed the picture we had seen, and all about 
a dandy camera we had left in camp. Soon we 
noticed a slight agitation of the foliage and the 
tips of a pair of eight-pronged antlers appeared 
among the leaves, and we knew unsatisfied curi- 
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wings and tail; underneath lighter gray; tail long 
and plumage fluffy. 

Just before sundown Don and I paddled 
across the lake and into the west bay in search 
of the mouth of Opeongo River, in order that 
there might be no delay in an early start next 
morning on our journey up the river to bigger 
waters. The lake was like a mirror and flooded 
with a brilliant sunset that streamed over the 
distant hilltops. When well in the bay we saw 
a big eight-pronged buck on a-stretch of sand 
beach, the fringe of thick foliage in the back- 
ground making a rare picture, a striking repro- 
duction of a print I had often admired. Noise- 
lessly, with never a word, we drove the canoe 
straight for him, and he stood there, not scent- 
ing us, head high in air, with curiosity manifest 
in poise and look. Quietly we drew nearer and 
nearer, and when a few rods away, the buck 


osity had drawn the owner back. Loath to break 
the charm of confidence, we silently passed on, 
but as long as we could see the spot, the antlers 
appeared fixed in the foliage. 

At seven in the morning our canoes headed 
sharply for Opeongo. Our outfit, after several 
seasons of roughing it, had narrowed down to 
just three packages for each canoe while travel- 
ing, with not a single loose thing except the pad- 
dles. In this way portages were made with no 
loss of time, and we never missed an article. 
We have followed others, however, over trails 
blazed with carelessness, picking up fishing rods, 
an axe and all sorts of useful and necessary 
things, even to a tump line. Here is our method: 
A waterproof duffle bag holds a small miners’ 
tent and two sleeping bags, and the whole se- 
cured with a tump line. Then a second package 
consists of an Adirondack pack basket. Ours are 
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BURIAL PLACE OF JOHN DENNISON, TRAPPER. 


covered with duck and a top cover of the same. 
Painted brown and varnished, they are water- 
proof. The third package consists of miscel- 
laneous stuff such as fishing rods, tackle, an axe, 
etc., strapped up in a waterproof covering. The 
second canoe has a duplicate outfit. One pack 
basket contains a little of all food supplies in 
daily use, and always packed on top of the food 
was a simple cooking kit of two handleless fry- 
ing-pans, four aluminum plates, four panikins, 
four cheap tin pails from two to six quarts that 
nested, knives and forks and four dessert spoons. 
Tea and coffee we made in the small pails. The 
second basket carried our reserve supplies. 
Labeled canvas bags held tea, coffee, rice, flour, 
in fact everything except baking powder, small 
cans of cream and a specially made tin box with 
trays holding six pounds of butter. 

Food supply is largely a question of appetite 
and fancy of the individual, and an outing supply 
of food that suits one person will not answer 
the other fellow; but the following is what our 
party of four takes and this, with what fish we 
catch, carries us through two weeks all right: 
Six pounds bacon, 6 pounds pork, 3 pounds cof- 
fee, 1 pound tea, 6 pounds butter, 10 pounds flour, 
10 pounds corn meal, 4 pounds rice, 2 pounds 
beans, 5 pounds granulated sugar, 1 pound bak- 
ing powder, 2 pounds wheatena, 1 pound salt, 4 
pound pepper, 1 pound dried peaches, 2 pounds 
prunes, 10 small cans cream, 2 cans condensed 
milk, 2 pounds onions, a very few potatoes, % 
dozen candles and a few bars sweet chocolate. 

At noon we were at the old dam at the lower 
end of Annie’s Bay, an arm of Great Opeongo 
Lake. We met lively water all the way up, and 
the boys waded in some places and towed the 
canoes. Where the water was too deep they 
took a line from the shore. There were a few 
short paddling stretches, just enough to give a 


I Ns is 


little breathing spell. The shores are well 
wooded and the trip interesting, though some- 
what strenuous. As soon as we landed, the light 
rod fishermen got busy, and quickly secured a 
fine mess of speckled trout from some pools 
where the water breaks away from the dam in 
its rush for McDonald. Then the dinner, fried 
trout and bacon, and pancakes and tea. Could 
anything be better with appetites, trained to the 
minute with our forenoon’s work? 

Passing up the long narrow bay we stopped 
at an interesting old lumber camp, a deserted 
little village, the former habitation of several 
hundred men. The buildings of logs included 
cabins, offices, cook houses, mess buildings, black- 
smith shops, stables and storehouses wholly aban- 
doned several years ago, apparently, and about 
everything dropped, in the way of tools, just as 
the men quit work. As we rounded the point 
and faced the broad lake, we found whitecaps 
aplenty, and we were compelled to go ashore, 
and we remained tied up on that point two nights 
and a day. When we finally got away early one 
morning, the lake was still pretty rough, but we 
made the other shore and the shelter hut “Sunny 
Side” all right, but it took some careful paddling 
to do it. Opeongo kicks up a big sea when the 
wind blows and the canoeist must beware. 

Years ago, when trapping was unrestricted 
in the Province of Ontario, John Dennison pene- 
trated the wilderness in the region of the “thou- 
sand lakes,” and built a log cabin on a neck of 
land dividing portions of Great Opeongo Lake. 
(Opeongo is an Indian word meaning narrows 
connecting two big lakes.) He set his traps, 
cleared a little land, and as the years went by, 
children and grand children grew up around him. 
When the buying seasons came, trapper Dennison 
followed the blazed trails and water by-paths 
leading to the edge of civilization, well loaded 
with the pelts of the beaver, the otter and the 
mink, 

With no neighbors within many miles, ex- 
cept the wild animals of the woods, Dennison 
trapped on, growing old and gray. One day, using 
a dugout canoe, he visited his numerous traps, 
for Opeongo is sixteen miles long and has many 
deep bays. The old trapper had with him his 
eight-year-old grandson who often accompanied 
him on his trips. Nine miles from home, up 
under dark shores on Black Creek, a big bear was 
found in one of the traps, and Dennison under- 
took to kill the animal with a club just as he 
had done in many cases in years gone by. But 
the bear was unusually large and fierce, and in 
an unguarded moment ugly claws drew the old 
man into an embrace more vicious than the steel 
jaws of the trap that gripped the hind leg of 
the infuriated beast. Well knowing that he had 
tended his last trap, Dennison ordered his grand- 
son to go home, and the terrified little fellow, 
half dead with fright, fled to the canoe, with the 
fierce growls ringing in his ears, and managed 
to find his way back to the old log house in a 
faraway section of the lake. 

With the eight-year-old guide to lead them, 
the family made a brave attempt to find and aid 
the old man, but darkness of the forest night had 
blotted out head lands and trails, and it was not 
until the light of early morning had come that 
the stricken members of the Dennison family 
reached the scene. The bear was still in the 
trap, alive and fierce, and in his embrace the life- 
less form of the old trapper. With much labor 


they took him tenderly back to the clearing and 
laid him to rest not far from the log house, hew- 
ing out of pine a thick crude marker with a 
peculiar-fashioned top and _ surrounding the 
mound with a fence of cedar. 

This is a true story of a wilderness tragedy 
that has been told to the writer many times by 
fire rangers met during our annual trips to what 
is now known as the Algonquin National Park of 
Canada. During our stay at the log shelter hut 
on Opeongo Lake—our first visit to that locality 
by the way—we had a friendly call one afternoon 
from Richard Owen and William Arnott, fire 
rangers who happened to be in that vicinity, 
When the conversation turned to the Dennison 
tragedy, our visitors suggested that we visit the 
spot where the old man was buried and yolun- 
teered to guide us to the place a mile away. So 
we tramped up the hillside over a winding trail 
among the evergreens and birches, and as we 
wound down the slope on the other side and 
neared the clearing, several deer broke for cover 
as the watchful bluejay sounded notes of warn- 
ing. 

In order that our cameras might have full 
play, the rangers removed some of the rails sur- 
rounding the grave, and standing about the little 
inclosure, the story of trapper Dennison was re- 
told substantially as we had heard it many times 
before. There is a fine bit of sentiment about 
the incident, as fire rangers, strangers to the Den- 
nison family long since gone, as they pass and 
repass in that region, seem to feel it a duty to 
care for the old trapper’s burial place, kindly 
hands keeping the rustic fence about the plot in 
repair. The surroundings of that lone grave are 
impressive and the solitude fairly eats into the 
visitor. The mound is on the crest of a small 
clearing which slopes gently to the east, meeting 
Beaver Bay, fringed thickly with poplar trees and 
falling away to the west to an evergreen-lined 
shore. Over the grave and marker a self-sown 
balsam spreads its friendly branches. While the 
beaver builds its home undisturbed and munches 
buds and barks on the Opeongo, John Dennison, 
the old trapper, sleeps peacefully on. 
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The Sand Sharks and the Man Eater 


VERYBODY along Cape Cod knows the 
sloop Hattie B., of Hyannisport, and 
everybody knows her captain, too. That 

I found out one day as we lay tossing on the 
great waves off Bishop’s and Clerk’s light- 
house. 

We were hauling in tautog, scaup and sea- 
bass, and merrily the big fellows were drum- 
ming their greetings in the bottom of the boat, 
when far off on the skyline, a black sloop ap- 
peared, stealing like a ghost-ship athwart the 
haze. 

Whether it was the fact that she had a new 
mainsail and an old jib, or whether it was her 
lay (for she sat low and broad on the water), 
I cannot say. But something about her at- 
tracted me strangely, and I asked the captain 
what boat that was, threading her way so 
silently, and yet so business-like, among the 
reefs and shoals. 

“Why, sir, that’s the Hattie B.,” said he, 
“everybody along Ca’ Cod knows her.” 

“Well,” said I, “the Hattie B., and what is 
she, a fisherman?” 

“Sharker.” 

“Sharker?" and I watched her with new 
interest, as she trimmed sail and disappeared 
to southward. 

Two days later, I was at the wharf waiting 
for the Hattie B., hired that day for a trip out 
to Horseshoe Shoal, sharking. For I had 
heard great tales of the huge monsters lying 
out there on the shoals, and though I had 
caught an occasional shark, as every fisherman 
alongshore will, I had never caught any size- 
able ones such as those here described. And 
that was exactly the one and only business of 
the Hattie R.—-the catching of huge sharks. 

Her captain had told me the night before 
that I need bring neither tackle nor bait. None 
the less, being acquainted with the tackle 
furnished by these old wind-jammers, I had 
brought some of my own; among which was 
as fine a tarpon rod and reel as ever an artist in 
the fishing line would want to see. Also, I 
had gaffs and copper-wire lines, swivels, and all 
sorts of paraphernalia that go to make life in 
a southern fisherman’s hotel bearable. 

So eager was I, that long before the cap- 
tain flung the rope, I leaped aboard, and we 
were off, with a spanking breeze, straight 
southwest from Hyannisport. A bucket of 
menhaden, another of porgies, and still another 
of good-sized blackfish, caught my eye. 

“Bait,” said the Captain, interpreting my 
glance. 

We wound our way along the channels to 
make a good offing; and while the captain was 
busy with the wheel, I began to overhaul his 
tackle. A box of lines with ordinary cod 
hooks, presented itself, and of course I thought 
these were what he would use. But not so; 
fitted into boxes with a roller were long coils 
of half-inch rope, and dangling from the ends 
of these, a yard of cow chain, ending in a hook 
some eighteen inches long and made of quarter- 
inch steel. 

Mark you, I am not exaggerating, even 


By THOMAS TRAVIS 


though I have the fisherman’s license so to do. 
That was precisely the kind of chain with 
which, as a boy, I had been wont to tether 
Rena, the family cow; and that rope was pre- 
cisely the same heft, though tarred, as the rope 
with which I had been accustomed, as a boy, 
to restrain the roamings of that same cow. 
Therefore, I looked at it with interest. Had 
not the hooks been barbed, I should have sup- 
posed they were part of the hoisting tackle of 
the sloop. But there was no mistaking the 
business-like barb, and no misunderstanding the 
polished and scored condition of the steel. 
These were real fish-hooks, and had seen real 
service. 

Having had several Cape Cod jokes played 
on me by the “simple” natives, I had become 





THE MAN-EATER, 


somewhat wary. So I carefully and surrepti- 
tiously stowed my beloved tarpon rod and reel 
in the cockpit, and joined the captain. 

The wind was making, and against the tide 
was kicking up somewhat of a sea. A schooner 
foamed by us on the port tack, her rail awash, 
and a smother of foam rolling from time to 
time across her. Here was my opportunity; 
for I had been on many much-lauded grounds, 
only to be told in explanation of our small 
catch, that the weather was a little windy, or 
that they never did bite with the tide as it was, 
or that this was an off season. 

“Captain,” said I, “it isn’t a very good day 
for sharking, is it?” 

To my surprise he answered cheerily, “Fine 
day, sir; couldn’t be better. They allus bites 
better with a sea runnin’. Why, Lo’d bless 
ya, I’ve been there on a ca’m day, an’ seen ’em 
a-cruisin’ around with their fins a-stickin’ out 


o’ water, an’ never a bite. Oh, Lo’d, this is a 
fine day!” 

Evidently there was no intent to joke. His 
weather-beaten face was entirely serious. 
Could it be that for once I was about to get 
a delivery of goods equal to the advertisement? 
So we sat smoking, while the old salt pointed 
out to me the ranges, the buoys, the beacons 
and the lights. 

Soon the last glimpse of land sank below 
the sky line of the sea, and we were apparently 
out on the open ocean. Then the excuse came: 
“Tt’ll be pretty ha’d to find the spot on the 
ledge with this sea runnin’. Now if ’twas ca’m, 
TI could put ya right there, sir; right on the 
spot.” 

My heart began to sink, for was not this 
the familiar language preliminary to a disap- 
pointment? “Ah well,” said I to myself, “T’ll 
have a nice sail anyhow.” 

“You might put out a line for bluefish, sir; 
they do git one or two here sometimes. Ya 
see, sir, I’m followin’ down this tide rip for 
five miles.” 

I looked about for the rip, but saw noth- 
ing more than a ripple such as a school of 
menhaden might make in a rough sea. None 
the less, I put out an eel-skin squid, and then I 
felt the rip. She was running like a mill race 
over the shoals, and out of sight of land, we 
had a flat three fathom of water only. For 
over an hour I trolled, while we tacked across 
the rip and back. But not a single strike re- 
warded me. So I was perfectly ready to haul 
in when the captain bade me, telling me we 
were almost there. 

Out came the lead, and with the boat steer- 
ing herself along the shoal, the captain took 
soundings, thus feeling his way. “Four fathom! 
We're over the shoal. Stand by to go about. 
Hard-a-lea—so. Three fathom! Now we're 
gittin’ there,” said the captain. “See that white 
bottom?’—and he pointed to a light-colored 
spot in the water—“That’s the place!” And 
as we came up, “Let her go!’’ he called to the 
ship’s boy, and we were anchored. 

I sat me down and waited. If there was 
any joke this time, I would not be so quick 
to bite. But the serious old man hauled out 
that cow-rope and chain, sliced a big blackfish 
in three pieces, jabbed the huge hook through 
one, and handed the line to me with the words, 
“Heave her over, and when ya git a bite, haul 
onto her like the devil.” 

I looked at the bait, sticking on the hook 
like a piece of beef on a butcher’s peg, with 
no attempt at concealing the barbed iron; then 
I looked at the captain, and dropped the thing 
overboard. I felt it ground, for the water was 
not more than three fathoms deep. Two 
minutes later a little jerk, twice repeated, came, 
and I twitched the line smartly as one would 
for cod. Then something began to walk away 
with the line—it was clearly up to me. So I 
pinched that half-inch rope and hauled. Three 
minutes later I had a sixty-pound sand-shark 


alongside. 
“So this is sharkin’ ,” said I to myself, not 
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without disgust. ‘“‘Why, I wouldn't disgrace 
my rod with doubting she could haul that clear 
out of water as a small boy lands his first 
sucker. What in the name of Sir Isaac did we 
bring this cow-rope for?” and I handed the 
line to the captain, who merely turned the 
shark over as he struck the side, and then hit 
him a whack over the snout with a baseball bat. 

“Bait gone,” said he, as he heaved tne 
shark aboard. Hold a minute, an’ I'll put a 
good one on.” Still, as he sliced a porgy in 
half and jabbed the hook through as before, I 
thought, “Why this sort of tackle for these? 
I could hoist these out with a cod line and 





SHOOTING THE SHARK. 


save some of my self-respect.” So I threw the 
line over again. 

Perhaps five minutes passed, and I felt an- 
other bite—just a twitch and a tug about what 
a cod would give—and I pulled as before. Ye 
gods and little fishes! That rope came tight 
with a jerk that sent spray flying from it in 
jets, and tore the-line through my hands till 
they burned. 

“Hold him! Hold him. tight!” said the 
captain. “Heave ahead!” and I hove.. I had 
a good brace against the side of the sloop, and 
I leaned back with a will. By and by I saw a 
huge gray shape loom up through the wave, 
and with a slat that sent the water in showers 
Over me, disappear, while I fell backward 
against the opposite thwarts. 

“Ya didn’t set the hook into him, sir. Ya 
want to heave right sma’t when she bites. 
Ya see, if ya don’t, the hook don’t go through 
his thick skin.” 





“Heave? why bless you, Captain, that heave 
would have stopped a cow.” 

“Lo’d no, that wa’nt no heave; sock the 
hook right into her next time,” and he jabbed 
a great slice of blackfish on. 

Now I was fully awake to the situation. 
This time I stood on the seat by the side of 
the boat, and when I felt the same sort of a 
bite, I simply jumped backward off the seat 
with the line pinched desperately in my fists. 
“That ought to ‘sock’ the hook in,” thought I, 
before I landed, and it did. It “socked 
me,” for I came up standing, with a jerk that 
snapped my teeth till sparks almost flew from 


also 


my jaws. If you ever chanced to jump from 
a high limb, and thinking to land clear, tangled 
your fist in a noose and came up with a snap, 
you will know what happened on my end of the 
line. With blistering skin I held on till I 
fetched up with a slap against the side of the 
boat. 

This time I took a turn about the rail, and 
looked to see what would happen. That half- 
inch rope was cutting through the water like 
a trout line with a lively six-pounder on. Bit 
by bit I got him started from the bottom, then 
with a surge he lunged surfaceward. I could 
see the dark-gray form shadowed through the 
green water, then the white belly, as he turned 
over, then in a shower of spray, up shot the 
head and front part of a great shark, his white 
maw and jagged teeth spitting out foam, and 
the huge hook clanking against the chain as he 
wagged his lumbering head against the barb. 
Hold him? It would have taken three men to 





hold him. There was simply nothing to do but 
let him run, and keep a taught rope clear, 

When he showed signs of weakening, I be. 
gan to haul in. From stem to stern of the 
sloop I was jerked by that shark. ‘Time and 
time again the captain stepped in to help, but 
I warned him off, determined to see if that 
fish could beat me with such tackle. It was 
twenty minutes of the most strenuous tug of 
war that I ever have experienced before he 
came to the side. 

Even then the work not over. No 
one man could hold that ponderous head from 
swirling. Showers of foam drenched the cap- 


was 





HAULING HIM ALONGSIDE. 


tain and me, as the shark threshed and rolled 
till the chain was wound about him, and every- 
thing in confusion. But taking a turn again, I 
waited till he unrolled himself. Then holding 
him as steady as I might, for the mere slatting 
of his head jerked the arms with almost a dis- 
locating strain, I kept him close while the 
captain gave: him his quietus. Just a_ little 
twenty-two bullet forward, not back of, ° but 
forward of the eye, almost at the end of the 
snout, and that monster shark fell limp in an 
instant with his mouth opening and his teeth 
spitting forth one long rattle of death. 

Then we hooked him on the hoisting tackle 
and drew him aboard; nine feet and some few 
inches he was in length, and as thick about the 
belly as a flour barrel, two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pounds, the captain declared. 
That was some fish. 

I played several of them in order to see 

(Continued on page 823.) 
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Hunting Game in Maine 


HERE is a good deal of the primitive in 

T most of us, even though we reside in 

cities of large population, enjoying as we 

do the improvements and luxuries of a modern 

city life, surrounded by comforts of culture, 

science and art, and their obvious environ- 
ments. 

There frequently comes, after a period of 
energetic engrossing business duties, which in 
these days of rivalry and universal strife to at- 
tain and excel, a sort of self-imposed slavery, 
and I know there is such a thing as taking the 
world and ourselves too seriously or anxiously, 
and the half of life’s troubles come from a 
greedy notion that a man’s life consists in the 
abundance of things that he possesses now. 
This frame of mind occasionally breaks out 
into a magic beckoning of old Mother Nature 
to emerge from the routine of these cares, and 
to betake ourselves to the woods, redolent in 
the invigorating atmosphere. Nowhere as in 
the wilderness is there such a change or variety 
of scenes, mountains, lakes, ponds, rivers, 
streams and brooks. And so I chose autumn for 
a few weeks in the heart of the Maine woods. 

Between five and six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, on my arrival at the Norcross railway 
station, Thomas Mullen, a strong, active healthy 
and agreeable young fellow came into my life 
—not altogether by chance, but partly by pre- 
arrangement. 

It was a cold morning, colder for me than 
it seemed to be for Tom; but after a howdy and 
hand-shake, he and I fitted into each other’s 
lives just as the cartridges fitted the three- 
barreled gun, the weapon of destruction, -I 
brought along. He was not exactly an old- 
timer in the guiding business, but was the better 
for that. He knew the woods better than a 
farmer knows his fields; even tempered, al- 
ways cheerful, honest, patient and as modest as 
a maiden with a wholesome way of saying and 
doing things. He had worked several years on 
the Lumber Company’s job “on the drive,” 
had “driven team” and had worked up to the 
position of camp boss; but for two years he 
had been guiding sportsmen in the summer for 
the fishing, and in the fall for the hunting, over 
Ambajejus Lake, and the west branch of the 
Penobscot. Tom entertained me with memories 
of these places, the names of which enliven the 
fancy and paralyze the tongue. 

“Ye see that grassy p’int jest ahead of us? 
Last summer I was comin’ down to the landin’, 
there was three deer a-standin’ on that p’int, a 
buck and two does. It took just a little while 
for us to look over each other and get ac- 
quainted; but as each one was looking into the 
other for the same purpose, the fit was speedy 
and proper. 

“I g’ess there is going to be a blow of 
wind. This lake gets awful rough when she 
has a mind to. Some years ago two fellers 
started to go acrost in a canoe and both 
drowned.” 

I asked him if they had any jigwater in the 
canoe, but he said he did not know—he was 
not there. 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON 


The territory north from the west branch 
of the Penobscot River along the Sourdnahunk 
stream for some twenty-five miles to a lake of 
the same name, is one of grand scenery. The 
mountains are higher and more numerous than 
anywhere in the State of Maine. Katahdin lies 
to the cast of the stream. There is something 
charming in the name “stream.” It is the 
most companionable of all placid and material 
things. It lives a lively life, has a good char- 
acter, a voice of its own and speaks to people 
of various tongues, as on its banks we met 
a lady and gentleman who were Russian artists 
by profession who conversed to it in various 
languages; to the trout fisherman there is 


At dawn around a turn on the river we 
were in sight of Davis’ camps, that home of 
many woodland ‘comforts, neatly and carefully 
built of peeled spruce logs, lined with cedar 
boards, and with trim cosy appointments, per- 
fect linen tastefully arranged, toilet appoint- 
ments that gave an air of city manners in a 
forest home. 

Of course, Mr. and Mrs. Davis were on 
hand to administer in their inimitable manner 
the creature comforts to weary wayfarers. 

After a good night’s rest and sound sleep 


—-nature’s great restorer—put us in good shape 


for our journey up the stream. After a few 


miles of smooth water we reached a place 





KATAHDIN FROM DAISY POND. 


nothing outside of the animal kingdom that 
favorably compares with its intimacy. 

The formation or bottom, over which 
Sourdnahunk stream runs, is rocky and gravel- 
ly; it has many picturesque falls and rapids, as 
it hurries on its waters to the Penobscot, and 
it unquestionably contains more and _ livelier 
trout than any other water of its size in the 
Eastern States. Trout are invariably gamer, 
livelier and better fighters when they live in 
swift running water, where they have to battle 
with the current, but if they must live in a 
luxurious home of that nature, this one ought 
to be their first choice. 

On the first day of our journey of over 
twenty miles, the scenery was magnificent. The 
mountains seemed to be getting higher and 
more rugged, and the leaves were gorgeous— 
the beech and maple had turned to orange and 
purple, the birch and poplar were in the gold, 
the soft wood retained its soft green, along 
the banks shrubs of various hues were bathed 
in a flood of living color, the sky was almost 
cloudless, enveloping in a delightful blue a 
woodland scene of superb aspect. At eve the 
birds were singing their closing song as the 
fading light disappeared, and soon all was 
slumbering and nature had drawn her curtain 
for the night. 


where the canoe had to be left and no other al- 
ternative but go afoot on a stiff tramp of about 
four miles. We reached Daisy Pond, a small 
beautiful pond nestled here. It is about a mile 
wide, and from this point is a new trail up to 
the top of Katahdin that I will venture to say 
no lazy person ever reached. I asked Tom 
how high the mountain was, and he said the 
only way to be sure about that was to climb 
up to the top, adding that every person that 
had climbed up there found it high enough. 
Here we came to a pause in our expedition. 
The landlord of the cabin was very talkative. 
I remarked to my guardian Tom that his con- 
versation was excessive, and he admitted it, 
but added that he was always that way when he 
imbibed from those brown glass vessels with 
the long necks. He was chock full and bub- 
bling over with politics, and like most of the 
people in his social set, was very positive his 
favorite candidate was certain of election. 
However, the lady of the manor served us 
a game luncheon, of several courses, including 
broiled partridge and venison, that brought 
about in us a state of blessed contentment. 
Tom seemed to be doing a lot of thinking, 
then looking me over from head to foot and 
finally square in the eye, said, “The old man 
has a horse and I g’ess ye better hire him to 
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DRESSING FOR DINNER. 


take us up for the next ten or twelve miles,” 
which I learned afterward was a very wise pro- 
ceeding. “Rough” was a mild term for that 
trail. But there is an end to all material 


The Caribou 


HE river was brimming full. Down camp and 
‘% all away at 1 P. M. into a raw head wind 
from the north. Lots of black ducks were 
coursing up and down the river, and I shot two 
of them as we swept along, picking them up as 
Ralph skillfully drove the canoe ahead. The 
river tore along, cutting out the banks and let- 
ting down the little birches which fringed the 
edges, with here and there a big one toppling 
over. The wind increased and a cold rain came 
on again, numbing my hands and chilling me 
through and through, but life contains a few 
supreme moments which fully compensate for 
weeks of cold and exposure and discomfort. My 
body seemed impervious to the drenching rain 
and raw wind as I lived over again and again 
the scene up there on that high bog, every 
corner of which had become so familiar from 
days of tramping and watching, and which was 
now falling so rapidly away behind us as we 
raced back toward civilization, of which we had 
known nothing and heard nothing for so many 
weeks. 

The fleeing does, the pursuing stags, the 
glimpse of that grand head through our binocu- 
lars, the hard run, the agony of waiting, the 
herd, the battle, the stalk, the hard holding 
down of nerves while the crucial moment of the 
shot hung breathless, the stricken stag, the flee- 
ing herd, the ecstasy of savage exultant joy as 
I fully realized the beauty of the wonderful 
trophy which crowned the noble head of that 
truly royal monarch of the barrens—all this and 
a hundred details more passed again through my 
mind and will pass a thousand times, so often 
as my eye falls upon the rich golden curves of 
those antlers, the beauty of that head, the snowy 
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things, and so it was with that trail, for at the 
end of it was Sourdnahunk Lake, the greatest 
place I ever saw for trout. A sheet of water 
four miles long, about one mile wide, fed by 








TALKING IT OVER. 


innumerable springs, one of nature’s master- 

pieces, where trout freely take the fly from May 

to October, and but for the wild cry of the 
(Continued on page 823.) 


Barrens of Newfoundland—V. 


Pictures and Text by the “Judge.” 


whiteness of the flowing pelage which adorns 
his throat. 

Who, save the hunter of big game, is per- 
mitted thus to indulge without regrets and with- 
out reaction an outburst of that savagery which 
lies so close beneath the thin veneer which 
“civilization” has succeeded in spreading over the 
nature of man? I actually got out of my 
blankets the other night and went out with the 
tiny carbide lantern and looked and looked at 
that head, which proves that “men are but boys 
grown tall,” and brings me closer to my golden- 
haired laddie at home who insists upon taking 
his new toy rhinoceros to bed with him. 

At 4 P. M. we camped in the shelter of the 
last point which turns the river into Gander 
Lake. The wind was howling in from the lake 
tremendously, but at 2 a. M. I woke and realized 
that it had subsided to some extent, and arous- 
ing the boys, we bent our backs to the paddles 
and drove out on to the inky water, illuminated 
only by the Aurora Borealis which flashed up 
across the northern sky. 

Arriving at Southwest Islands before dawn 
we found a heavy sea running in the straits out- 
side, so got up a big beach fire and lay there 
waiting for the cold gray dawn. With daylight 
the wind eased off a bit, and we made off across 
the rollers safely and down on to the lee shore 
at Sandy Point at 7 a. M., dead tired, but safe 
from being wind-bound. 

Here we had come from the heart of the 
wilderness out to within sound of the steam 
whistle inside of twenty-four hours, a journey 
which inbound had consumed many days. With 
camp pitched and a good breakfast I had an 
hour’s sleep, then paddled down to Glenwood 


to receive mail and papers and send telegrams 
informing my family of my safe return from 
five weeks of wandering in the wilderness, dur- 
ing which period I had seen sign of no human 
being save the members of my own small hunt- 
ing party. 

Next morning, with everything well dried 
out, we broke camp and moved down to Glen- 
wood and packed everything up for the return 
journey. The good fortune which attended the 
trip continued to the end, for no sooner had we 
finished this task than the storm fiends which 
had been held in leash for two days were 
loosed and a violent northeaster full of snow 
smote Glenwood, hip and thigh. To have been 
upon the lake would have been most uncomfort- 
able if not quite dangerous. 

While waiting for the train I talked with 
Lionel and looked over his accumulated plunder. 
He gave me a beautiful eight-point cupped brow 
which I have had mounted with silver and made 
into a fine pin tray for my den, and showed me 
with warrantable pride the fine sled which his 
skill had produced for winter use. This sled 
he had shod with runners nine feet long, sawed 
out of a pair of fifteen-foot whale’s jaw bones. 
They are strong and hard as iron and very 
smooth. He also gave me a fine slab of this 
hard white bone to take home. 

I shall always retain a feeling of genuine 
affection for Lionel Hynes of Glenwood. He is 
a man of years near sixty, but of heart near 
twenty; a cheerful bearer of heavy burdens, a 
flowing well of good humor, bristling at every 
pore with stories, anecdotes and quaint comical 
observations; his presence in camp a sure anti- 
dote to bad luck and bad weather. A man accus- 
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tomed from youth to study very carefully the 
wild life about him, and now stored chock full 
of most interesting information pertaining to 
wilderness ways on the island of Newfoundland. 
An At mechanic withal and equally at home with 
the needle or the ax. Better all around man 
for such a trip I would not wish to meet. 

My hunter, Robert S. Brooking, of Alexan- 
der Bay, was an indefatigable tracker, persistent 
as Satan in pursuit of game and possessed of 
a pair of very long range blue eyes which kept 
about one lap ahead of the binoculars all day. 
He was obliging and considerate to the last 
degree; a first class man for results. 

Our cook, Ralph S. Beach, of Grand Lake 
Stream, Maine, was “young and strong lak’ 
moose,” a master canoeman, careful and obser- 
vant, a skilled juggler of the frying-pan, out of 
which by his magic he continually took all man- 
ner of good things to eat; well informed, but 
not afraid to learn. An old head upon young 
shoulders, and a good tent companion, for he 
does not snore. 

I was at considerable pains to select these 
men, and the combination was a good one, in 
sharp contrast to some past experiences. I have 
upon occasion expended hard-earned kopecks to 
obtain the “services” of a Western guide who 
after breakfast each morning would mount his 
horse and keep to the trail a mile ahead of me, 
leaving me to my own devices. Upon the ap- 
pearance of any game he would leap from the 
saddle and start his Winchester to squirting 
lead across the face of nature. I have had a 
horse wrangler who, upon observing me to light 
one of the very few cigars I ever carry, would 
with an air which plainly said, “One man is just 
as good as another and a good deal better,” re- 
mark: “Boss, I’ll stick one of them things into 
my face, too, if you don’t mind.” 

In Mexico once we had a cook with us. He 
was “a white man, you understand” who, upon 
my timidly suggesting that during the hours be- 
tween dawn and dusk while along in camp he 
fixed up a sort of a low table upon which the 
necessities of life might be displayed instead of 
disporting themselves longer in the sand, replied 
that better men than we had before now been 
“damn glad” to come right up to his frying-pan 
and get their grub, and that was just what we 
could do or starve. 

All of which has made me a trifle gun shy, 
and the careful observer will note that all my 
kyacks, duffle bags, etc., carry chain locks where- 
by maple sugar, tobacco, cartridges, etc., may be 
preserved for the enjoyment of the proprietor 
and invited guests. This trip, however, was made, 
as I am glad to say many others have been, with 
everything unlocked, and it was a pleasure to 
be able to distribute equitably among the boys 
the small stock of extra luxuries which I al- 
ways try to carry for this purpose. 

My Newfoundland trip was one of the best. 
The island is easy of access, the people kindly 
and considerate. There is an atmosphere of real 
wilderness about the country which the North 
Woods of Maine and Canada do not possess for 
me. Good wood and pure water are plentiful, 
game abundant; what more could one ask? 

Every little hunting trip has some character- 
istic all its own. The peculiar feature which 
this Newfoundland hunting impressed upon me 
most particularly was the traveling about the 
edges of the bogs, and from camp out on to 


the bogs and back, through the caribou leads, which are cut down ten or twelve inches below 
the surface of the moss. Across these leads small spruces and firs have everywhere fallen, 
so that constantly, save when right out on the open bogs, one is stepping up over these little 
hurdles. Until the leg muscles become adjusted to this action, the effect is very tiring, and par- 
ticularly after a very long hard day, when one is ratlter irritable, on the way back to camp, there 
seem to be literally thousands of these little sticks to step over. But there is absolutely no 
other way to get back to camp, and one has to keep right on stepping over them, the feet de- 
termined to drag back, the toes catching and tripping. With Bob ahead of me, my eyes 
watching the sticks and following his heels up and 
down, there would run constantly through my head 
the complaint of Kipling’s raw recruit marching in 
the Boer war in the rear rank of his company: 

“Nothin’ but boots, boots, boots, boots, 

Comin’ up and goin’ down, 

And there’s no discharge in the war.” 

Our train arrived in due time, and with a hearty 
farewell from our good friends, Bob and Lionel, Ralph 
and I departed. At midnight we went aboard the 
steamer Invermore again at Port aux Basques, and 
putting out into the choppy sea, 
which was running in the Straits of 
Cabot, said au revoir to Newfound- 
land. 















[THE END.] 





“THAT GRAND HEAD.” 
Shot by the “Judge” and referred to in this chapter and in our editorial entitled “King Caribou” in issue of Nov. 23, 1912. 
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found to be closely allied to the puffin and to 





Some Extraordinary Extinct Birds. 
BY W. J. MURRAY. 


THE popo (Didus ineptus). 

In the whole range of natural history few 
animals of any class, whether existing or extinct, 
have attracted more attention and interest than 
the dodo. This extinct bird was a native of 
the island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 
From its size, which was about that of a swan, 
as well as its strange appearance, it seems to 
have been at all times an object of much interest 
and curiosity to travelers visiting Mauritius, 
many of whom wrote home descriptions of this 
extraordinary bird, which were more or less in- 
teresting. In the year 1628 an Englishman 
named. Altham, in writing from Mauritius to 
his brother at home, says: “You shall receive 
a strange fowle which [I had at the Island Mau- 
ritius, called by ye Portuigalls a Do Do, which, 
of the rareness thereof, I hope wilbe welcome 
to you if it live.” 

About the same time a Mr. Herbert, writ- 
ing also from Mauritius, says: “The dodo comes 
first for a description; here and in Dygarrois 
(and nowhere else that I ever could see or heare 
of) is generated the dodo (a Portuguize name 
it is, and has reference to her simpleness) a 
bird, which for shape and rareness, might be 
called a phoenex (wert in Arabia).” 

In a catalogue of rarities preserved in South 
Lambeth, London, and published in 1656, the 
following entry appeared under the heading of 
“Whole Birds”: “A Doder from the island of 
Mauritius. It is not able to fly, being so big.” 
The last evidence as to the dodo’s existence is 
furnished by a journal kept by a Mr. Harry, 
and is now in the British Museum. This shows 
that the bird had not become extinct up to the 
year 1681. But all the writer had to say about 
it was that “Its flesh is very hard.” 

It was only after the discovery of large 
quantities of the remains of the dodo, by Mr. 
Clark, in the year 1865, that zoologists were able 
to trace its close relationship to the pigeon 
family (Columbide); and there appears to be 
sufficient evidence to justify the belief that the 
dodo was a huge pigeon of remarkable speciali- 
zation in many respects. The wings, owing to 
gradual disuse, had become rudimentary and 
consequently it had lost the power of flight. 
This together with its reputed good edible quali- 
ties no doubt led to its extinction soon after the 
colonization of Mauritius nearly 300 years ago. 
Following the usual tendency of very large ani- 
mals to produce few at a birth, it is said that 
the dodo laid only one egg for each hatching. 


THE GREAT AUK (Plautus impennis). 


This auk, or gare fowl, as it was also called, 
became extinct about sixty-eight years ‘ago. It 
still, however, continues to be a subject of much 
interest to lovers of nature in general as well 
as to zoologists in particular. While the auk 
bore a strong resemblance to the penguin, it was 
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the albatross. It inhabited the north of Scot- 
land, Iceland, Greenland and Newfoundland, in 
which latter country its skeletons have been dis- 
covered buried in heaps of guano, and in sand 
on the sea coast. The auk was about the size 
of a domestic goose. Its wings were rudimen- 
tary, and therefore useless for flight. Like the 
penguin it used its wings as flippers in the water 
in searching there for its food. 

In the year 1844 the last pair of auks were 
killed on an island off the coast of Iceland. At 
an auction in London in 1895 one auk’s skin sold 
for £360 ($1,800), and one egg for £180 ($900) 
thus showing the remarkable public interest 
taken in the history of this extinct bird. 


THE MOA (Dinornis robustus). 

This gigantic extinct bird of New Zealand 
possessed the most massive bones of the entire 
class of birds. The bones of its feet almost 
rivaled those of the ground sloth, or the ele- 
phant, in size. In the museum in Canterbury 
College, Christ Church, New Zealand, there are 
two specimens of the moa which measure 12 
feet 3 inches in height, such remains having 
been found in the peat bogs of New Zealand. 
In the seaside sand dunes and caves were pre- 
served the ligaments holding the bones of skele- 
tons together, also pieces of dried skin and 
feathers, etc. 

The moa is more nearly allied in structure 
to emus, cassowaries and kiwis (apteryx) than 
to the ostrich. It closely resembles the kiwis 
except for its short beak, and for having after- 
shafts upon its feathers. 

For a long time it was hoped that in some 
of the backward mountainous regions of New 
Zealand some living specimen of the moa might 
be found. But the expedition of an Austrian 
naturalist, Herr Reischek, in 1877-8 for this ob- 
ject, was fruitless, so that the question-of the 
moa’s extinction was considered finally settled, 
and it is believed to have occurred a little over 
500 years ago. The fact that it was flightless— 
not having a trace of rudimentary wings—no 
doubt contributed largely to render it an easy 
prey to its natural enemies, including man, and 
thus to lead to its early extinction. 


The Dwarf Screech Owl. 


SANTA BarBarRA, Cal., Dec. 12.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Dr. Moody’s writings in 
FOREST AND STREAM have always been of great 
interest to me, and up to now I have always 
regarded them as the trustworthy notes of a 
trained observer, but after a careful perusal of 
his article on the “Dwarf Screech Owl,” pub- 
lished Nov. 16, I very much doubt if he has 
really met with this rare species. 

The “heavy cedar and hemlock forests” of 
Idaho would be the last place to expect to find 
this owl, which is an inhabitant of the driest 
and hottest localities. 

Brushy cafions in the sage brush country, 
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or dry southern exposures at low elevations 
would more nearly meet its requirements; the 
type specimen came from the southern portion 
of the State (Idaho), where such conditions 
exist. 

The only dwarf screech owl I have taken 
personally was picked up dead at Pentictou, 
British Columbia, a locality almost Sonoran in 
its fauna and flora. 

If Dr. Moody had been able to get a close 
observation of a dwarf screech owl, the first 
thing that would have struck him would have 
been the dark brown eyes—so different from 
the yellow eyes of most owls. Nor has this 
species the eyes set close to the top of the 
head, as he describes. This, as well as all his 
notes, habits and habitat of the little owl he 
met, exactly corresponds with the Pigmy owl. 

The single bell-like whistle, uttered often 
in broad daylight, is especially diagnostic of the 
Pigmy (Plaucidium groma). 

It is not generally known that Pigmy owls 
have distinct aigrettes or “horns,” which are 
only in evidence in life. 

I have often called these little owls up to 
me by an imitation of their whistle, and as they 
peered down at me, often not ten feet away, 
the “horns” would be quite conspicuous. After 
death these tufts become merged with the 
feathers of the crown. 

It is hard to understand the Doctor’s dis- 
inclination to call a specimen and so put his 
record on a definite and unassailable basis, when 
it is evident from some of his accounts of his 
recent hunts, that he is not averse to the killing 
of animals, such as the white goat, that are 
yearly growing scarcer in his state. 

ALLAN BBooks. 


The Wild Pigeon. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Inclosed find a clipping from the Buf- 
falo Express of Dec. 12, 1912, in regard to the 
return of the wild pigeons. 

What do you know about it? Kindly answer 
through Forest AND STREAM. 

- E. H. Kniskern. 


PIGEONS COMING BACK? 





Sportsman Declares That He Saw Flock of Them 
in Arkansas. 


Have the wild pigeons, which flew across 
the Mississippi valley by the millions, a quarter 
of a century ago and then suddenly disappeared, 
returned? If they have, it is the best news 
sportsmen have heard in many a day, and 
Michael G. Burns, of Minneapolis, merchant and 
sportsman, declares that they have. Men who 
heard Mr. Burns’ statement are inclined to dis- 
credit it, but the Minneapolis nimrod declares 
he has seen wild pigeons in great numbers along 
the White River in Arkansas, 

“I was a member of a floating party that 
started at Beaver, Ark., three weeks ago and 
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floated to the mouth of the White River. One 
night, the second one out, I believe, our atten- 
tion was attracted to a dead tree on the bank of 
the stream. Its branches seemed’ fairly alive 
with birds. None of us could guess what they 
were, but the old guide, who was sitting in the 
stern guiding the boat. He dropped his paddle 
in surprise. ‘Gosh, fellers, them’s the first wild 
pigeons I’ve seen in twenty-five years,’ he yelled, 
and reached for the fowling piece. He brought 
down ten at a single shot. 

“All of the old-time sportsmen will remem- 
ber when wild pigeons were plentiful in this 
country and how they fairly covered the limbs 
of trees when they ceased their flying for the 
night."—From the Kansas City Journal. 

[Possibly so, probably not. However, if— 
mind our emphasis on the if—this story is all a 
fact, the “old guide” to whom the feature re- 
lates, should be refused the privilege of guiding 
sportsmen. He is entirely lacking in the rudi- 
ments of sportsmanship.—Ep. ] 





Sacinaw, Mich., Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have had sent to me by friends who, 
whenever they see anything in print about the 
passenger pigeon, clip it and send it to me, the 
account of the so-called “passenger pigeon” 
found at Odelltown, Quebec, which was first pub- 
lished in a Montreal paper. 

This story has been going the rounds of the 
press now for a long while. It is misleading and 
should be corrected. When it was first called 
to my attention I investigated the report and 
got a reply that it was the mourning dove and 
not the passenger pigeon, just as all these re- 
ports turn out to be. The passenger pigeon is 
gone and all of these reports are mistakes. 

W. B. MeErSHON. 


Whooping Cranes. 


IMPERIAL, Cal., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Sandhill cranes are numerous in this 
region. Large bands of them are seen quite 
often flying over the valley, and I have seen 
great numbers of them in the Colorado delta on 
the Mexican side of the boundary. White peli- 
cans also are plentiful. They breed on the 
islands in Salton Sea, where I have seen many 
nests and thousands of eggs. The large white 
heron—egret—is seen here occasionally. It nests 
in the delta. Pity the delta cannot be made a 
bird reservation, but it is in Mexico. 

ALLEN KELLy. 


The White Fruit Pigeon. 


One more bird of especial interest is a speci- 
men, in very perfect condition, of the white fruit 
pigeon of Celebes and Sula Islands. It is a 
large pigeon, white with a slightly creamy tinge, 
the quills being slate gray, the terminal half of 
the tail and some of the under tail coverts black. 

There are five species of these white fruit 
pigeons, ranging from the Nicobars and Anda- 
mans through the Malay Peninsula to Australia, 
the one with the most extensive range being the 
white nutmeg pigeon (Myristicivora bicolor), 
which only differs from the present species in 
having the primary feathers black instead of 
gray. These pigeons form a nest of twigs in 
the branches of trees, laying a single white egg 
instead of a pair, as with most pigeons——London 
Field. 


GANIE 





A Hunting Trip from Kyle, Texas. 

Kyte, Texas, Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On Oct. 31, we took the train for 
Southwest Texas, arriving at our destination 
about 3 P. M., where, with wagons and pro- 
visions ready, we left for the hunting grounds, 
twelve miles in the country. 

Next morning about four o’clock we all 
hunted in different directions. By night we 
_had three deer and a wolf hanging in camp. 
One of our party killed two bucks and the wolf 
within a space of twenty feet. 

On the evening of Nov. 4, we had ten deer 





JUST TO PROVE IT. 


hanging in our camp, and so we decided to go 
home that night. 

The hunting in Southwest Texas is very 
good, but the weather is too hot to enable one 
to geep game long. Deer are numerous, quail 
are very plentiful and javalin are abundant. We 
killed three and captured two small ones alive. 
We also saw a great many ducks. The writer 
will always remember this hunting trip with 
pleasure. The people are as kind as any in 
the world, and it is a pleasure to be with them. 
A few years more and the land will all be con- 


verted into fertile farms. 
C. J. Borcuerrt. 


Deer Season in California. 
BY WM. FITZMUGGINS. 


ALLEGHANY, SIERRA County, Cal., Nov. 5. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: The open season 
for the shooting of deer in the Sierras was 
closed. All in all it has not been a satisfactory 
one to the general run of hunters, though in 
the aggregate a large number of the cervines 
were slain. For some unexplained reason the 
deer did not this year, as customary, go to the 
highest altitudes, but remained in the inter- 
mediate territory—that between the crest of the 
divide and the foothills. In fact, many deer 
usually migrating to the high altitudes were 
seen during the summer and fall in the foot- 


hills, and many were there killed. In early 
September the animals were reported in the 
press as plentiful in certain sections of North- 
ern Nevada county. Immediately parties of 
hunters went out from Nevada City and Grass 
Valley, the two principal gold lode mining 
cities of Northern California. More experi- 
enced and lucky hunters made good bags. But 
in the eastern portion of Nevada, Plumas and 
Sierra counties the deer were very scarce in 
their usual fall and summer haunts. 

October hereabouts proved both a good 
and bad month for the pursuit of venatic ani- 
mals. Early and severe frosts brought down 
the leaves of deciduous trees and brush, mak- 
ing the vistas clearer. Cold rains brought dis- 
comfort to the hunters; but a light fall of snow 
last week along the summits of the ridges made 
the tracking easier. 

The writer has been too busy at com- 
pulsory, sordid occupation to find time to do 
any shooting, though quail have come within 
close gunshot of my domicile. Following the 
unwritten code to kill nothing that sought the 
shelter or society of your dwelling premises, the 
temptation to shoot was repressed, and the 
game was allowed to get away. However, 
friends who did get an opportunity to go out, 
brought evidence of their luck or prowess in 
the shape of gifts of bear meat, venison, 
squirrels and quail. 

Bear meat, as a rule, is not the epicurean 
dainty that the uninitiated universally imagine 
it; and I have partaken of much which I would 
not have eaten had any other provision been 
obtainable. But in this instance it happened 
to be nearly as nice a piece of meat as I ever 
tasted. Guests said that its excellence was due 
to the manner in which I cooked it; but I 
heard from other persons who also were fortu- 
nate enough to get a chunk of that particular 
bruin’s anatomy that their portion was very 
good, too. It was a two-year-old cinnamon, 
with a layer of fat half an inch thick under his 
skin, and a generous “fleece” to his kidneys. 
He had undoubtedly been feeding well; and the 
cool summer might have had something to do 
with making his flesh a toothsome morsel to the 
human palate. 

More recently I received a couple of steaks 
from a buck deer killed by a hunter, of whom 
I expected incidents for a story. But nothing 
romantic developed. He simply drove to a 
spot in the forest where he expected to find 
game, and shortly after stepping from his 
buggy, got sight of the animal on an oak tree 
flat only a couple of hundred yards away. A 
quick shot, and the deer fell almost, within its 
tracks. The hunting knife was promptly ap- 
plied to the “sticking place,” and the dressing 
and quartering followed.- An hour after first 
sight of the deer, the hunter was driving home 
with his game. 

According to all accounts there has been 
a good deal of hunting this season. The alleged 
high cost of butcher’s meat has lent an incen- 
tive to many who can handle a gun to attempt 

(Continued on page 824.) 
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Hunting Accidents Again. 


Avpany, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Doubtless many sportsmen, in com- 
mon with myself, read with real pleasure the 
contribution in the issue of Dec. 14 by Con- 
servation Commissioner Moore on “Deer 
Hunting Accidents.” It is notable as the first 
time any one of the three commissioners has 
shown an interest in the statistics either of 
the killing of deer or of hunters. Formerly 
such matters formed an interesting feature of 
the annual report, as Forest AND STREAM 
readers can testify. 

Personally I am interested in the commis- 
sioner’s contribution because in it he mentions 
me by name, as he did at the banquet of the 
League of Clubs, when he knew I was not 
present to defend the statements he criticised. 
The statistics attacked by Commissioner Moore 
were collected in the Adirondack region by a 
reputable and reliable newspaper man, were 
printed in a reliable paper, and are supported 
as to accuracy by the consensus of opinion of 
the guides and woodsmen, as well as some of 
the oldest of the game protectors themselves. 
Such men know the great Northern wilderness 
and its wild life at first hand, and as between 
their knowledge and that of Commissioner 
Moore, who is a “consulting engineer” with a 
present tendency to hydraulics, which does not 
include woodcraft, I am willing to let the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM choose. 

Personally I have no interest in the new 
deer law, except to note how it works out. 
But, to quote Commissioner Moore, although 
he does not say so directly, the law seems to 
have “failed to accomplish its primary purpose 
of conserving human life, and its secondary 
purpose of conserving the deer supply.” No 
law which depends on the hunter accurately 
determining the sex and length of horns before 
he fires, will conserve either human life or 
animal life, unless it opens the hunting season 
after the leaves are off the brush. The only 
criticism I would pass on the “Uniform” law, 
to whose defense Commissioner Moore has 
hastened so suspiciously, is that if it had been 
drawn by practical woodsmen, hunters and fish- 
ermen instead of by practical politicians, those 
most concerned in having a reasonably perfect 
law in New York State would have got some- 
thing for the $15,000 spent on it. 

Joun D. Wuisu. 


Hanting in California. 
BY GOLDEN GATE. 


THE total number of hunting licenses issued 
in California during the fiscal year 1911-1912 
amounted to 141,777, as compared with 138,660 
during the preceding year, bringing in an income 
of $146,181. Sixty-eight non-resident hunters 
took out licenses at $10 each, while 140 aliens 
purchased licenses at $25 each. 

During the months of August, September 
and October there were sixty-three arrests made 
for violations of the fish laws of California, one 
hundred and nine arrests for violations of the 
game laws and ninety-eight arrests for hunting 
and fishing without licenses. During this time 
212 convictions were secured, twenty-two cases 
were dismissed and ten acquittals resulted. The 
fines imposed amounted to $4,560 with jail sen- 
tences of 114 days. The seizures amounted to 


581 ducks, 55 quail, 65 doves, 7 snipe, 27 non- 
game birds, 82 rabbits, 1 deer, 1 white heron, 
1,783 pounds of salmon, 2,152 pounds of striped 
bass, a few trout, clams and crawfish, together 
with twenty-five nets. During this period boun- 
ties were paid on forty-two mountain lion claims 
from twenty counties of the State. 


Big Goose Stew. 


THE greatest gathering of sportsmen ever 
held on the Pacific Coast took place on Sunday, 
Nov. 24, when 5,000 devotees of the shotgun were 
entertained at Sacramento by the sportsmen of 
that place. The occasion was a great goose stew, 


and it certainly was some event with 1,500 geese 
in the great cauldrons at one time, to say noth- 


and of the farmers both if there were a change 
in the laws whereby there might be one day in 
a month, or something like that, when the deer 
could be killed. It is a matter of fact that the 
present open season comes when the flesh of the 
animals is the least desirable, as far as there 
is any choice between the different months of 
the year. 

A further change which is proposed as tend- 
ing to keep up the numbers of the deer is to 
permit hunters to kill nothing but bucks. There 
is a further consideration making in favor of 
this point that such a law would tend to prevent 
the accidents which occur at times in spite of 
all the precautions. It is said by Commissioner 
Garfield that if the hunters were all compelled 
to wait before shooting until they could see 





BLUFFS AT HIGHLAND LIGHT, CAPE COD. 
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ing of one hundred tureys, forty hams and other 
provender. For a week previous to the great 
event, hunters were busy slaying geese in the 
Sacramento valley, and for a time it seemed as 
though there would be a goose to a man, but 
the attendance proved to be beyond the expecta- 
tions of the hosts. The idea originated with 
Frank Newbert, President of the Fish and Game 
Commission, and at first was planned along very 
modest lines, it being intended that the sports- 
men of Sacramento would go on a goose hunt 
at the same time and hold a feast at the close 
of this. It ended with Sacramento being host 
to the sportsmen of the State, with the feast 
being prepared by twenty cooks and served by 
a hundred waiters. Trapshooting contests were 
held before the dinner, followed by vaudeville 
shows, horse racing and boxing bouts. 


Massachusetts Deer Season. 

ALL pre-season reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there were fewer deer in Mass- 
achusetts this year than last. The number killed 
during the season which closed Nov. 30, was 
1,170 as against 1,268 in 1911 and 1,281 in IgI0. 
Hunters’ reports generally show that the increase 
in breeding has not been commensurate to the 
killings of 1911. Chairman George W. Field, of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, thinks 
it would be better for the protection of the deer 


the horns of the deer, then there would be im- 
possible the shooting of men which occurs when 
the hunter sees something brown through the 
brush and blazes away at it without waiting to 
see whether it is a deer or the coat of some 
other hunter. 


Wisconsin’s New Game Preserve. 
BY MOLLIE RICE. 

Pians have been made by State Forester 
Edward Griffiths to fence in a game preserve of 
14,000 acres which will house wild animals and 
eventually stock the entire northern part of the 
State with its old-time quota of game animals 
and birds. 

The township of North, Range 7, East, 
located almost in the center of Vilas county, 
and which is almost entirely owned by the State, 
has been chosen for this purpose. A heavy wire 
fence nine feet high will be erected about the 
preserve. Among the animals with which it will 
be stocked are elk, moose, Virginia deer, and 
either Rocky Mountain or blacktail deer, mink, 
otter, beaver, Mongolian pheasants, Scotch black- 
cock and partridge. It is expected that the wild 
game—mallard and canvasback especially—will 
make it a refuge, and will breed there in the 
spring. 

This preserve is directly east of Big Turtle 

(Continued on page 824.) 
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SEA ANID TRIVTELR FISTING 





Southern California healing 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


HE Tuna Club tournament for sea anglers 
ended the first of October, but did not 
close the fishing season, which bids fair 

to be the best in the history of the islands, 
Santa Catalina and San Clemente. The Tuna 
Club alone records ninety-seven swordfish, 
taken with rod and reel and 21-thread line. The 
fish averaged 188 pounds, and in all weighed 
18,104 pounds. 

This extraordinary fish, which Dr, Jordan 
supposed to be a Japan fish, has undoubtedly 
visited the islands to spawn for ages, but has 
never been fished for until the Tuna Club men 
began to experiment for it some six or seven 
years ago, when the tuna became erratic and 
threatened by a big band of blackfish, which 
prey upon this game fish. The result has been, 
it has been discovered, that the swordfish has 
developed remarkable game qualities. It puts 
the Florida tarpon to shame as a jumper, mak- 
ing fifty leaps where the tarpon makes ten, 
and is, all in all, a most spectacular fish. Dr. 
Gifford Pinchot in Collier’s pronounces it the 
most sensational of all game fishes. There also 
is an element of danger in the sport, though no 
one has been “rammed” on the Pacific Coast. 

The yellowtail fishing at Santa Catalina 
has been above par in every respect, the fish 
being large and game. The good fishing is 
laid to the fact that the islands have not been 
disturbed as much as usual by the market men 
who, as a rule, loot the shores of these islands; 
and as they are the spawning grounds of scores 
of fishes, the entire region is threatened with 
depletion. A movement is on foot to have this 
spawning ground along the Government island, 
San Clemente, and the island of Santa Cata- 
line set aside as fish refuges. If this is not 
done, the Japanese alone will loot the coast of 
crabs, lobsters, shells and fish. Anything with 
life is their game, and the money gained goes 
to Japan. 

Anglers at Santa Catalina found that on the 
south shore of the island, exposed to the sea, 
there is a duplication of the mainland beach 
fishes, the roncador, surf fish and_ several 
others. These are taken at the mouths of sandy 
cafions and off the wind-and-sea-swept beaches. 
An especially fine catch was made by Thos. 
McD. Potter and Chas. Barton. Santa Catalina 
is not only a prolific fishing ground, but it is 
unique in the variety of its fish which come and 
go with extraordinary uncertainty. 

The swordfish, the tuna, the long-fin tuna, 
the strange Luvarus Jack and many more are 
found here. The ribbon fish is perhaps the 
rarest of fishes; so rare that practically every 
specimen ever found can be located; yet the 
Tuna Club records six or seven, and the 
writer kept one alive and photographed it alive. 
The rare and beautiful opah is not uncommon, 
and the radiant dolphin is not an unusual catch, 





the Tuna Club having a dolphin cup. 

At the present time the Tuna Club has the 
greatest assortment of cups and trophies owned 
by any anglers’ club in the world. Not only 


-are valuable cups and medals given, but nearly 


all the record holders have offered cups to 
anyone who will exceed their record. The re- 
sult is, a lot of cups, badges, rods, reels and 
trophies in gold and silver, diamond-mounted 
badges, valued at six or seven thousand dollars. 
Every game fish in California waters has its 
cup, the object being to encourage the public 
to fish with the rod and light lines, thus stop- 
ping the waste of fish. A most remarkable re- 
form has been accomplished in this manner, 
and nowhere is there a higher standard of sport. 
The Tuna Club has an interesting affilia- 
tion with a dozen or more clubs in America, 
France and England to introduce the methods 
of each and entertain visiting members of 
foreign clubs. Members of such affiliated clubs 
visiting the Tuna Club are for the time being 
honorary members, having the privileges of the 
club. It is seen that they secure the best boat- 
men and meet members of the guild. It 
would be a good plan if this idea could be 
carried out all over America, so that all the 
clubs could have an annual convention and dis- 
cuss the game laws relating to angling and edu- 
cate the youth of the country to respect them. 
I have recently returned from the region 
about Klamath Falls. It was said that as soon 
as the railroad reached this region anglers 
would crowd in and deplete the most wonderful 
trout country in the world. In a previous trip 
I crossed the lofty Cascades and Siskiyou Moun- 
tains in a stage, making in all a four days’ trip 
from Los Angeles. Now I entered Klamath 
Falls in a Pullman, passed the night at a 
modern hotel, the White Pelican, going in the 
morning thirty miles up the Upper Klamath in 
a good launch, to find the old trout grounds as 
good as ever and the same old droves of trout. 
This might be called the home of the big 
rainbow. My own catches are 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
pounds, and a few lower than three pounds. 
Years ago when an angler told me that he 
threw back everything under three pounds I 
accepted it with reservation, as I had never 
taken a three-pound trout with a fly. But when 
later I took a seven-pound rainbow with a 
March-brown, and a nine and three-quarter 
pounder with a spoon the size of a picayune, I 
began to believe things. 
I found salmon trolling in the Williamson— 
a branch of Upper Klamath Lake—a most ex- 
hilarating sport. My best fish (with a spoon, 
of course) was a twelve-pounder, but a lady 
hooked and played one in a beautiful pool for 
an hour and then lost it. We never saw the 
fish, so did not curb the imagination. We 
passed an Indian who displayed a twenty-five 
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pounder, so our unknown must have been a 
“whale.” My eight-ounce split bamboo was en- 
tirely outclassed by this fish and by the ten- 
pound rainbows, and I recommend for this fish- 
ing a rod with the reel above the hand, ten 
ounces, and with some lifting power. 

I pretend to no angling virtues, but I have 
never—that is, barely ever—used more than 
one fly and should be glad to hear some argu- 
ment for more than one. .It is not so much, to 
my mind, a question of ethics as of pleasure. 
If you hook more than one fish the game is 
up; the fish, as a rule, fight each other and you 
play a dead weight. 

I fished the waters of the Laurentian Club 
in Canada several years ago and found, as a rule 
of the club, the anglers were obliged to use 
flies. This should be applied in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Last April in Southern California men 
camped out or slept on the sand in the stream 
to. at the first intimation of day, thrust worms 
into the pools and “yank out” the biggest fish 
in the San Gabriel. These fish hogs practically 
ended the big trout fishing of that stream in a 
few days, when, if the fly rule had been en- 
forced, it would have been extended for weeks. 

The San Gabriel River, which has for years 
been the best stream in Southern California for 
the angler, is being ruined by the power com- 
panies, who probably have rights. They are 
diverting the water from long reaches. 

The same old story is being repeated in 
California; the Japanese and Chinese are loot- 
ing the sea coast of every living thing and the 
dead shells; the game commission is unpaid—a 
thankless task; experts are rarely, if ever, found 
on it, the jobs in the past years going to men 
in the main to pay political debts, and when 
good men do get on the board, they are often 
helpless and subject to attacks. 


Position of the Reel Handle. 


Newton, Mass., Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. “Moccasin” wishes to have the 
reel handle facing to the left, apparently so that 
the rod being retained in the right hand, the reel 
can be operated by the left hand. There is no 
objection to this, but he will find it a much 
better plan neither to transfer the rod to the 
left hand nor to operate the reel. An angler 
should not change hands for quite a while, but 
should hold the rod in his right hand (being of 
course right-handed), and use the left hand in 
place of the reel, pulling off line or giving it 
as circumstances require. Later, if too much line 
is accumulated between hand and reel, the rod 
can be transferred, say during a pause in the 
conflict, and the line reeled in. Why should an 
angler hold the rod in either hand exclusively? 
No authority should teach such a rule. If the 
reel were placed facing to the left, one could 
not transfer the rod from right to left hand, 
which is often a relief in a hard fight. 

If “Moccasin” will read the paragraph on 
the use of the hands in fly-fishing in Breck’s 
“Ways of the Woods,” by-all odds the best au- 
thority of the kind, he will find the above stated 
better than I can do. ALLAN CHAPMAN. 


LARGE quantities of dead and dying fish are 
being thrown on the coast of Uruguay, the mor- 
tality being due to some disease now being 
studied. 
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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


ForEST AND STREAM extends to you the com- 
pliments of the season and wishes you and yours 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

So prone are most of us to lay our physical 
ills to the changing weather that it is a pleasure 
to find poetry enough in Cleveland to trans- 
form the succession of seasons into a delightful 
bit of imagination. To the average city dweller 
the transformation from late summer to winter 
is a jump from summer suit to overcoat, from 
open doors to coal bills; but a reading of Miss 
Elsie Schneider’s interpretation almost leads us 
to believe that the coal barons and the caribou 
barrens are equally estimable: 

“The glory of rosy Autumn is past, and 
in its train is the white sister of the North. 
Bedecked in brightest raiment, Autumn tripped 
merrily along, ruthlessly snatching the leaves 
that turned to see her pass. She trod in the 
meadow, and the grass took on a deeper hue. 
She paused beneath the wild plum, to listen to 
the mockingbird’s last call. Stopping among 
the briars, she startled the ground thrush. She 
tarried long enough to hear the closing concert 
of the meadow larks. 

“But the white sister raised an icy hand 
and pursued her until she fell, shrinking from 
the cold touch. Clad in drifting white robes, 
the sister marched slowly but steadily on, over 
the meadows. She covered the short-lived 
verdure with a snowy shroud, purified by her 
touch. From the wild plum tree she heard the 
hooting of the horned owl, while from the bare 
briars a startled rabbit frisked away. The lark 
took wing and the optimistic song of the chick- 
adee was stilled. She crossed the stream and 
it turned to crystal at her step. As she neared 
the woods, the trees seemed to stand in closer 
companionship with each other. They huddled 
together to delay her march. Sturdily, and with 
the strength born of mutual sympathy, together 
they stood the test of her touch and growled 
defiance in her ear. She stooped low and glided 
away to the little cottage on the edge of the 


woods. The rough logs were well put together 
and the chinks and crevices filled with moss 
and bark. The dripping eaves grew icicles at 
her glance. She loosened a bit of bark and 
peered in. The oil lamp sputtered. The flames 
in the cheery grate blazed higher and sent 
sparks flying up the chimney. The hickory logs 
snapped ‘defeat’ and she slunk away over the 
hills.” 


TAKING CARE OF THE OLD CHAPS. 


Isn’T it great to know of the pleasure the 
old sportsman, now not able, because of finan- 
cial condition, to take Forest AND STREAM, gets 
out of the publication. Any man who has shot 
a gun or played a fish never tires of reading the 
news from the front. Veterans of the army, 
the navy, or from the retired rod and gun 
navy or army—as the case may be—love to 
keep in touch with those who still are doing. 
Appended is a letter from the Commandant of 
the Soldiers’ Home in Massachusetts. Have you 
time to think of thousands of other institutions 
whose residents would appreciate Forest AND 
STREAM? We have done our best to help them. 
How about you? 


SOLDIERS’ HOME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chelsea, Mass., Dec, 19, 1912. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.: 

Dear Sirs—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your communication of yesterday bearing the informa- 
tion that some kind-hearted gentleman had subscribed 
for ForEsT AND STREAM as a gift to the Home. 

I have every reason to believe it will please the old 
fellows very much, particularly those who in the past 
have been able to shoot and fish in the forests of the 
country. We have with us many men who have known 
what it is to have the best of everything in this life, 
and have enjoyed in their younger days everything which 
is talked about in Forest AND STREAM. 

Please convey to the gentleman who has so kindly 
remembered us our thanks for his generous gift. 

Thanking you for the part you have taken in the 


matter, I am, very truly yours, 
(Signed) Ricnarp R. Foster, Commandant. 


A. G. P. & P. ASSOCIATION DOINGS. 

EnGLIsH pheasants and wild mallard ducks 
have recently been sent to all parts of the 
United States by the American Game Protec- 
tive and Propagation Association, according to 
an announcement just made at its offices, III 
Broadway, New York city. The birds were 
distributed free to members of the association 
who agreed to protect them. : 

These shipments are the first to be made 
in accordance with a plan for restocking the 
country with game through the establishment 
of sanctuaries on which birds can increase un- 
molested. The overflow from these sanctu- 
aries will provide shooting on contiguous lands. 
With the aid of its members the association 
hopes to start such refuges in every suitable 
community by supplying the birds to stock 
them. 

Although only pheasants and mallard ducks 
were reared last summer in sufficient numbers 
for distribution, experiments with quail, ruffed 
grouse, wild turkeys, woodducks and Canada 
geese proved very satisfactory and resulted in 
a supply of these birds from which it is hoped 
that enough can be raised next year to warrant 
sending them out. Especial attention is being 
given to the native upland birds, and if suc- 
cess with quajl and grouse continues, they will 
in time entirely supplant the English pheasants 
at the association’s farm. 


MAKE IT A CRIME. 


NuMERousS mortalities and casualties to 
human beings, resulting from shooting of men by 
hunters who mistook their fellows for game this 
Season, as in other years, prompts us to reprint a 
suggestion made years ago by Forest AND Stream. 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
hunter, or other person, carrying firearms, to 
shoot at any object without knowing by actual 
sight and observation that such object is not a 
human being; and any such hunter or other per- 
son who, by so offending, shall kill any human 
being, shall be adjudged guilty of manslaughter 
in the second degree; and any such hunter or 
person who, by so offending, shall wound or jn- 
jure any human being without thereby causing 
death, shall be adjudged guilty of an assault in 
the second degree. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission to post notices re- 
citing the provisions of this act in the same 
form and manner and in like places as notices 
for the prevention of forest fires as are now 
posted by said commissioner.” 

Such killings as are here concerned would 
appear to come legitimately under the definition 
of manslaughter even as the law now stands, 
but to incorporate in the statute some such spe- 
cific provisions respecting these particular acts 
would doubtless emphasize the criminal aspect 
of the deed, and the effect could not but be 
salutary. As we have .often pointed out, the 
knowledge that it is a crime to shoot at an 
object without knowing that the thing aimed at 
is not a human being, and the consciousness that 
one violating the rule incurs a penalty for this 
criminal act, must exert a constantly restraining 
influence. The thing to be attained here is re- 
straint. The necessity is for caution and pre- 
caution which shall prevent the act, not for an 
added penalty after the deed has been done and 
the perpetrator has punished himself with the 
remorse which follows. If we had such a law, 
and the warning notices containing it were posted 
where they could not fail to impress themselves 
upon the hunter who goes into the woods, the 
list of hunting “accidents” would certainly be 
lessened. 


DAYS OF REST FOR DUCKS. 


Tue Long Island Game Protective Associa- 
tion has under advisement the question of using 
its efforts toward closing the duck season two 
days each week on Long Island. One of these 
days will of course be Sunday, which day at 
present is observed to only a small extent on 
Great South Bay, where most of Long Island’s 
ducking is done. The other day, probably, would 
be Wednesday. This proposition sounds a little 
harsh on gunners who go down to Long Island 
to shoot, but as a matter of fact the only ones 
hurt would be the hotels, Long Island railroad 
and the bay boatmen who hold out all sorts of 
allurement, and after the first week of the open 
season take your money without returning its 
equivalent in sport. Two closed days would 
benefit the gunner in that the ducks would have 
a chance to feed and get fat, undisturbed, so 
that on the open days they would not be so wild 
as to require a high power rifle to bring them 
within range, as is the case at present. We trust 
President Van Norden and his organization may 
do more than agitate this question, which, if it 
comes to an issue, will have our support. 
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Pittsburgh Archers. 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The three regulars of the Bon Air-Beech- 
view clubs shot a team round Saturday, Dec. 
14. The day was fine, cold and invigorating, 
with just a little too much wind for fine work. 
Scores made at this time of the year, under - 


MRS. J. H. SEAMAN, TROPICO, CAL. 


conditions prevailing in December, must be 
given higher credit than those made in the 
calm warmth of an early autumn afternoon. 
Mr. Jiles, when interviewed over the tele- 
phone in the morning in regard to shooting 
in the afternoon, complained of having a cold, 
“afraid to go out, wind too strong, ground too 
hard,” etc. But, after having given all the 
excuses he could muster into service, finally 
went out to the range, shot the best score of 
his life to date and came home full of enthus- 
iasm. Just a case of cold feet warmed up by 
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success. Scores, ninety-six arrows at 60 yards: 


Hits. Score 
O. L. Hertig.... 90 486 


Hits. Score 
Tam, S. Files... 86 = 410 
W. J. Holmes.... 78 328 


Mr. Holmes is shooting below ‘his usual 
form, owing to his inability to get out to prac- 
tice. The improvement of Mr. Jiles is gradual 
and substantial, and we look for him to be a 
big factor next year in the Keystone team, of 
which Dr. Elmer is captain. He is a real 
archer, notwithstanding previous mention of 
cold pedal extremities, and is full of the right 
kind of enthusiasm. A skilled mechanic, he is 
busy evenings, making bow cabinets, arrow 
racks and boxes, and even real bows and good 
arrows. He comes second to our good Boston 
friend, Edw. W. Frentz, who, as a purely ama- 
teur archery maker, stands at the top. Of 
course, the veteran Capt. Barnes and the en- 
ergetic, capable Jimmy Duff are much envied 
by Jiles, who says, “Give me the wood and I'll 
make you the bow.” Apropos to this state- 
ment I relate the following: 

Our friend, somewhat weary with his 
evening’s work, had sat down in his workshop 
easy chair “just to rest a minute,” so he says. 
He fell asleep, dreamed of finding a fine yew 
tree on Mt. Washington, and when he wakened, 
found himself frantically hacking away at the 
leg of his work bench. 

I know that all the archers in the United 
States are wishing for many more recruits to 
this deserving sport just like Mr. Jiles. 

O. L. Hertia. 





Chicago Archery Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since midsummer, George L. Nichols, 
ef the Chicago Archery Club, in shooting the 
American round, has passed the 500 mark 
twelve times, averaging 86 hits, 528 score. 

Since the Thanksgiving Day shoot, Homer 
W. Bishop, up to to-day, has made the follow- 
ing scores: 


Team round: 


24 140 24 158 24 142 23 117 95 157 
23 145 23 137 24 128 22 126 92 536 
21 125 22 128 22 120 22 126 87 499 


American round: 
29 157 30 204 30 220 8&9 581 
29 157 30188 30 216 89 561 


30 166 
30 176 


30 204 30 228 90 598 
30 206 30 236 90 618 


To-day the following scores were made. 
Temperature 40 degrees, west wind, 26 miles 
an hour, cloudy: 


Team round: 


H. W. Bishop.... 21125 22128 22120 22126 87 499 

G. W. Nichols... 21109 24122 22102 21125 88 458 

20118 23123 21109 19 99 83 449 

Dr. E. B. Weston 16 66 17 79 21 89 28101 77 335 
American round: 

H. W._ Bishop --- 26 154 29181 30214 85 549 

G. W. Nichols . - 28128 30168 30212 88 508 





It is hoped that when the next season opens 
the archers will report their scores, for the 
pleasure of their friends, and the good of the 
sport. Epwarp B. WEsrToN. 








Novice Scores. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following scores made by Mr. S. 
W. Wilder, of Newton Center, Mass., show 
what may be done by an enthusiast in a short 
time. Mr. Wilder took up the game last June 
and bids fair to keep at it in Jannuary. His 
enthusiasm equals his determination and is be- 
ing rewarded as follows: 


American Rounds.—Nov. 30: 


60yds. 50yds. 40yds. Total. 60yds. 50yds. 40yds. Total. 
29.125 30 62 30 194 89 481 26 134 29169 30194 85 497 
29 135° 0 162 30 206 89503 26138 29169 30186 85 493 
28 14k 39 167 30 202 87513 25185 29153 30186 84 474 
29 167. 39 163 30 222 88552 27139 26 142 30174 83 455 
28 118 30 12 30 204 88504 29165 29135 30 202 88 502 


Mr. Wilder’s steadiness is shown by the 
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fact that while he never quite succeeded in get- 
ting a clean ninety hits, yet he never missed at 
forty yards—something we all cannot say. 
G. P. Bryant, 
Sec’y-Treas. N. A. A. 


SuFFRAGETTES in New York city hung up a 
huge, red Christmas stocking, hoping for the 
best. Isn’t it lucky Santa didn’t prove militant 
and fill that stocking with acid and coal tar? 
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Yacht Club Elections. 


NEW YORK Y. C, 


At the meeting of the New York Y. C., 
held Dec. 19, His Majesty, King George V., of 
Great Britain, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. The massive gold cup which 


* he presented to the club, was on exhibition. 


Twenty-three regular and seven naval can- 
didates were elected to membership. The fol- 
lowing are the officers and committees elected 
for 1913: 

Commodore, Dallas B. Pratt; Vice-Com- 
modore, George F. Baker, Jr.; Rear-Commo- 
dore, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr.; Secretary, 
George A. Cormack; Treasurer, Tarrant Put- 
nam; Measurer, William Hallock; Regatta 
Committee—H. de B. Parsons, J. M. Mac- 
donough, and C. Sherman Hoyt; House Com- 
mittee—Thomas A. Bronson, Samuel A. Brown 
and .Commander James F. Carter, U. S. N.; 
Committee on Admission—William Buttler 
Duncan, Henry A. Bishop, Charles Lane Poor, 
Harold S. Vanderbilt and Commander F. L. 
Sawyer U. S. N.; Library Committee—Charles 
W. Lee, Henry B. Kane and James D. Spark- 
man; Model Committee—John Neilson, Fred- 
erick M. Hoyt and W. Harry McGill; Commit- 
tee on Club Stations and Anchorage—J Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., Robert E. Todd, Vernon C. 


Brown, Charles Lane Poor, Arthur Curtiss 
James, George F. Baker, Jr., and Harvey 
Ladew. 


Twin Screw Ocean Cruiser for Canada. 


J. Murray Watts, naval architect, has 
designed a 63-foot boat now being built for Mr. 
Fred Magee, of Port Elgin, N. B. The owner’s 
requirements called for a seaworthy type of 
vessel, suitable for the rough waters of the 
Nova Scotia coast, and as it was intended that 
the boat should take extended trips along the 
coast, a pilot house was fitted, from which the 
boat could be controlled in bad weather, while 
there is a steering position on the bridge deck 
for summer use. 

The motive power consists of two four- 
cylinder, heavy duty oil engines, with their 
center of gravity corresponding to the center 
of buoyancy of the vessel. This is an ideal 
arrangement for sea-going work, not only on 
account of the proper location of weights, but 
it allows of short shafting with a small angle 
of rake and simple controls to the steering 
position. 

The engine room skylight is very large, so 
that the motors can be easily lifted out for 
repair or replacement. The use of oil instead 
of gasolene makes more safety, and economy 
in cost of fuel on long runs. 

The most noticeable feature of the design 
is the very large stateroom for the owner, 15 
feet long and 13 feet wide, with a dressing room 
and toilet communication. This stateroom is 
reached from the chart house by means of 
steps leading into a lobby which also has access 
to the toilet room. The chart house is fitted 





up to make a comfortable saloon with sofas 
2 feet 8 inches wide on either side, making a 
very pleasant lounging place in bad weather. 

The floor of this chart house is sunken to 
form a well 4 feet wide and 6 feet 6 inches long, 
which comes down right over the double bed 
in the stateroom and leaves plenty of head- 
room alf around. This well is supported by the 
four posts of the double bed in the stateroom 
and is concealed by a chintz canopy, matching 
the other hangings of the stateroom, which is 
finished in Colonial style. 

The after quarters consist of a large dining 
saloon with wide sofa transoms so arranged 
that three or four bachelor guests could be 
taken for a cruise and given comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations in this room. There is a 
folding table fitted which can be stowed away 
after meal times. A commodious galley has 
access to this saloon. 

On the port side is a dressing room and 
toilet. Amidships is the engine room, venti- 
lated by a large stack, in which are installed 
the two heavy duty four-cylinder engines, a 
separate electric power plant and a work bench. 
There are two transoms for the crew at the side 
of the engine room and two pipe berths, so 
that four men can be carried in an emergency. 

The dimensions of this boat are 63 feet 
over all, 14 feet 9 inches beam and 3 feet 11 
inches draft. With two 35-horsepower engines, 
she is expected to develop a speed of 12% miles. 


New Cox @ Stevens Steam Yacht. 


A TWIN screw oil-burning steam yacht is now 
under construction for D. C. Jackling, of Salt 
Lake City. She was designed by Messrs. Cox & 
Stevens, of New York. The contract has been 
let to the Seattle Construction Company, Seattle, 
Wash. The dimensions of the vessel are: Length 
over all, 212 feet; length of waterline, 205 feet; 
beam, 27 feet; draft, 12 feet 6 inches. 

This yacht has many striking features, Mr. 
Jackling having imposed upon his architects the 
task of designing for him a vessel combining an 
unusually high maximum speed with the greatest 
possible accommodation, and a vessel that should 
have a steaming radius of at least 3.500 miles at 
cruising speed and capable of extended ocean 
cruising in heavy water with comfort and safety 
to those on board. 

The adoption of twin screw propulsion and oil 
fuel large reduced the length of space assigned to 
the machinery department; also made a con- 
siderable reduction in the force required in the 
engine department and made it possible to secure 
the unusually large cruising radius. The con- 
struction is to be in accordance with Lloyds’ re- 
quirements. 

The interior of the continuous deck house on 
the main deck provides a large amount of avail- 
able space. While there is a passage on each 
side of the vessel on the main deck outside of 
the deck house, an interior passage also has been 
provided, so that the owner and his guests may 
pass from the dining room throughout the whole 
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length of the deck house and also from the quar- 
ters below forward to those below aft without 
going on deck. 

Hardwoods, particularly Circassian walnut, 
are used throughout the interior equipment. The 
placing of this order in Seattle is of especial 
interest, as when completed Mr. Jackling’s yacht 
will be the largest on the west coast, and the 
only steam yacht of any size ever built in any 
of the Western ship yards. This is undoubtedly 
a direct result of the near completion of the 
Panama Canal, which, when in operation, will 
open entirely new cruising grounds to yachts 
owned either on the Atlantic or the Pacific coast. 


Yachts Change Hands. 


Tue Hollis Burgess .Yacht Agency has 
sold the 35-foot waterline auxiliary yawl Re- 
becca, owned by E. E. Conway, of Boston, to 
a Marblehead yachtsman, who will use her for 
cruising along the coast next season; also 25- 
foot waterline sloop yacht Mignon, owned by 
E. A. Coupal, of South Boston, to E. A. Nel- 
son, of New York; and the knockabout Edythe, 
owned by F. H. Davis, of Cambridge, Mass. 
to C. P, Cottrell, of Westerly, Rhode Island. 


For This—Thanks. 


Curicaco, Ill., Dec. 16—Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co.: Gentlemen—Having read 
Forest AND STREAM for a number of years, I 
cannot refrain from writing in order to let you 
know how much I have enjoyed it, especially 
the yachting news. 

I have come to look each week for the 
yachting news, and I find I derive more in- 
formation from reading it than from any other 
paper. It is so good, I regret you do not de- 
vote more space to it. Am always pleased to 
recommend Forest AND STREAM to fellow 
yachtsmen, for it is a live-wire on yachting 
news. 

With best wishes for a prosperous New 
Year, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SHELDON CLARKE, 
Secretary Chicago Yacht Club. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

Atlantic Division. — 6559, Robert Edward 

Fithian, Bridgeton, N. J.; 6560, William John 

Herdina, 54 Riverdale avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; 

6561, Clarence N. Capes, 43 West Thirty-seventh 
street, Bayonne, N. J. 


A Lighthouse Takes Life. 


An old sportsman of Normandy declares 
that round the lighthouse of Barfleur last No- 
vember there were picked up in the course of 
four nights 10,000 birds of all sorts, including 
1.800 woodcock. The lighthouse on the Pointe 
de Penmarch, in Brittany, has a revolving light 
of 30,000,000 candle power. Visiting this on 
Noy, 10 last year, and again on the 12th, an ob- 
server saw tens of thousands of birds whirling 
round, and it seemed to him that the light shot 
out a perfect hail of electric sparks among the 
migrants. Next morning he was present while 
the dead bodies were being collected. They 
are dispatched every day to Paris by train, and 
the “catch,” he was told, often comprised from 
2,000 to 4,000 victims: one mofning alone there 
had been more than 500 woodcock in the “bag. 
—The Argonaut. 
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THE SAND SHARKS AND THE MAN 
EATER. 
Continued from page 812. 

what their particular style of procedure was 
when hooked. I found that it was to dive 
down and swim along the bottom. Not one 
took the bait in mid water, and I tried with 
oyer twenty of them caught and many missed. 
Also my theories about sharks were all 
smashed—not one of the twenty caught turned 
over when they took the bait, for I never got 
a bite till the heavy line with its thick chain 
leader and massive hook was flat on bottom in 
two or three fathoms of water. 

When seventeen fairly big sharks had thus 
been hauled aboard, I determined to try them 
with the rod and reel. To my surprise, the 
captain acted as though he knew eaxactly what 
was coming. He hauled the tender alongside, 
while I proceeded to screw up my gaff, and 
rig the rod with regular tarpon hook, leader, 
and line. 

In five minutes I had a good one on. There 
was no trouble about bites, for the place was 
swarming with sharks, and when I struck, he 
scooted along the bottom. I could scarcely 
bring him up enough to see his shadow through 
the waves. Fifty yards ran off and no pause; 
then a hundred, and soon I was at the end of 
the line. There was nothing more to do but 
give him all the butt and try to turn him. The 
captain yelled for me to jump in the tender, 
and then we could bring the shark to gaff. But 
I held on, only to lose the line and gear. 

Twice this happened before I consented to 
play the shark from the tender. I wanted to 
see how much strain a shark of size would 
stand without turning. And this I believe: a 
ten-foot shark will stand all a strong man can 
give with the purchase of a half-inch rope; 
stand it and not turn either, for some of these 
walked off as if I were hooked on to an auto- 
mobile, not even wagging their heads—just a 
straight walk-away. 

Rigging on a new line and gear, I got a 
bite, and after setting the hook, simply stepped 
into the boat with the captain’s helper. Then 
the tale was different. The water was nowhere 
more than a few fathoms deep, and most of 
the time less than five. So he could not take 
advantage of his huge weight to sulk, or break 
connections with a dive. Nor did he try, but 
simply started along the shoal while we fol- 
lowed, partly towed by the fish, partly headed 
up by the oars. 

In twenty minutes or half an hour I had 
him alongside, and was thinking the shark an 
easy prey when compared with a tarpon. But, 
alas! I had counted too quickly. For the first 
time he seemed to wake up when he caught 
sight of the boat, and away we went on a real 
cruise. The waves were tossing us about so, 
that it was impossible to stand. Between baling 
and rowing, my helper was having all he could 
do. We went along that shoal in a series of 
rushes which tore the line from the reel, and 
sent jets of spray over the boat. 

Time and time again we could see the shark 
roll up with a wave; see the whole fish out- 
lined in the green water, and then, with what 
seemed to be an easy wag of his head, he 
jerked the rod till, spite of the holder, the butt 
rattled my waistline and made me gasp for 
breath—or a pad. 





We were two miles from the sloop when 
he came to gaff. Reaching down, I set the 
steel deep in his maw, and held on with all my 
might. The shark rolled around like a spin- 
ning minnow, around and around, winding the 
line about him, and to my no small chagrin, 
unscrewing the head of the gaff till it came 
away. Had the gaff held, I doubt whether I 
could have kept it in my hand, for the rolling 
of the shark and the slapping about of his 
monstrous head were almost incredibly strong. 
Even with a chain and rope, neither the cap- 
tain nor I could hold a shark without taking a 
turn about the rail, and with a rod in one hand 
and a gaff in the other, the holding was simply 
out of the question. He went away with the 
“gaff in his throat, and yards of the line wound 
about him so tightly that it seemed it must 
cut through even his tough skin. 

Still the battle was not over, for hook and 
line both held. It was only a question of 
minutes before we had him up again, and this 
time we shot the shark just forward of the 
eyes—a constant surprise to me that day that 
such a monster thing should be killed as by a 
stroke of lightning, yet with only a little 
twenty-two bullet. 


Three times this was repeated with slight 
variations, and I excused my apparent fish 
hoggishness on the score that these were a 
menace to life and limb, as well as to the game 
fish and food fish of the waters. So at last, 
thoroughly tired and drenched through with 
spray, we hauled up anchor and made for port 
with a score of sharks aboard. 

The wind was fair. Far on the skyline a 
big schooner, with all sails set, stole along. 
About us the sea roared and foamed as the 
Hattie B. came down on a wave. No wonder 
the captain found trouble in locating a_ bar 
three fathoms under water, and thirteen miles 
out to sea. Yet he declared we could not 
catch a half dozen sharks in a week outside of 
that spot, perhaps half a square mile in extent. 

“But they’s hundreds of ’em there,” said 
he. “It’s a regular bedding ground for ’em. 
T.0o’d love you, I’ve caught thousands of ’em 
right on that one shoal.” 

“Did you ever see one of them attack a 
man?” said I; for I had in mind the lurid 
stories of this monster of the deep. 

“Wal,” said he, “these ain’t rightly man- 
eatin’ sha’ks. The blue sha’ks is what they say 
eats men, and they look it. Only one you 
caught to-day is a blue sha’k. There he is— 
that pearl-gray one.” 

He certainly looked big enough—a monster 
of eleven feet, with a maw that would close 
over a man’s shoulders. 

“Well, Captain, you’ve been in this business 
twenty years? Did you ever see even signs 
of one attacking a man?” 

“T never did—to speak the truth. Though 
T guess I wouldn’t want to risk ’em none if they 
was in warmer water. Ya see, sir, them sha’ks 
don’t stay hereabout in the winter. Along 
about the middle of August, the blue sha’k 
comes on the ledge and drives the sand-sha’ks 
off. Then’s the time we catches the biggest.” 

“Did you ever fish for them in winter, 
Captain?” said I. 

“Lo’d bless you, yes, I’ve come along here 
when that old lighthouse on Bishop’s Ledge was 
covered thick with ice. Ya couldn’t git into 


her nohow, less’n you chopped through with an 
ax. Many a time we'd drop a line in the winter, 
but never a sha’k. They’re off for the warm 
water when the ice comes here. 

“Why, sir, it was in warm weather—fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty years agone—when I first found 
’em. This sloop Hattie B. was bran new then, 
and we was seinin’ for mack’rel. Well, sir, we 
had her out behind us, five hundred ya’ds 0’ 
fine new seine, and we come along the tide rip 
just the same as we done to-day. We had a fair 
net full when we hove over the ledge an’ be- 
gan to git ready to haul in on Horseshoe Shoal. 

“Well, sir, I’ve been a long time fishin’, 
but never did I see anythin’ the like o’ that. All 
on a sudden Scuppy sings out, ‘Lo’d love ye, 
see the sha’k!’ An’ all along that five hundred 
ya’d o’ seine the foam come poppin’ up, and 
the blood, an’ bits o’ fish. Gulls come a 
squawkin’ an’ the net a wobblin’ like she was 
in a backswirl. Ya’d better believe we got 
busy. All hands turned over an’ we raised the 
very devil with them sha’ks. We shot ’em, an’ 
belted ’em with the ax. We slugged ’em with 
pins an’ everythin’. But I want to tell ya, when 
we gits that net aboard we done some cussin’. 
Ya could shove that boat through the holes. 
Five on us, four days’ labor it took to mend 
that damned net. Yes, sir, five on us four 
days a-workin’ like niggers. That’s how I 
found ’em—right in the Hattie B. D’you think 
I’m likely to forgit *em?” 

“Well, Captain, there certainly are some 
sharks there. I’d like to have seen what was 
on the end of that line we broke to-day, with all 
three of us heaving.” 

“Sha’k?” said the Captain; “sha’k? by the 
gods they’s sha’k to burn there. Un do ya 
know, sir, a fellow asks me last trip how in the 
world did I find them, the ledge bein’ so small. 
‘Find ’em?’ says I. Lo’d, I found them sha’k 
afore you was born; ’n’ I aint likely to forgit 
where I found ’em neither.” 


HUNTING GAME IN MAINE. 
Continued from page 814. 
loons, the drumming of a partridge, the whist- 
ling of a frightened deer or call of the moose 
—that monarch of the thick timber—all is still- 
ness and an ideal place to cultivate a quiet heart 
and a contented mind. 7 

In tramping through the woods we saw 
many signs of deer, bear and moose. Every 
day we brought down a few partridges for the 
table and a sufficient supply of venison, which 
is cooked here at Charles Daisey’s to perfec- 
tion. However, the most enjoyable meal was 
that at midday, cooked on an open fire in the 
woods. There were many elements of enjoy- 
ment here—the cutting down of the wood for 
the fire, the building of the fire itself, which is 
to sportsmen generally one of the pleasantest 
recollections of the chase. Here we broiled 
partridge, a piece of luscious venison or a 
speckled beauty, all cooked hunter’s style, a 
veritable triumph of culinary art. With a good 
appetite and a reasonable thirst, what could be 
better than this? True, we had no plates, but 
we never mourned their loss. 

It is a long road and hard traveling, with 
many moss-covered fallen timbers, from finely 
decorated table-ware to the lair of the wild 
moose, and here Tom was at his best. He 
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knew exactly where the spring ought to be, and 
almost always where it was, and made the fire 
near it; and he certainly’ was a past master 
as a fire architect and cook. 

During this trip, every day of which he 
led me over a new trail or spent a new day 
in a new way—from the first day, spent in a 
canoe trip around the lake, to rest up a little 
and make some photographs. In paddling to 
one of the spring holes we saw hundreds of 
trout in the spring some four or five feet deep. 
And on another day a little further up on the 
shore of the lake, where we could see the 
beavers busy at work on one of their dams, 
and in the distance a long blue heron wading 
about helping himself to small unsuspecting 
trout, we got a few nice partridges. One day 
we would be up on a high ridge for deer, the 
next through a dense thicket for moose, and 
on two occasions we went back to small ponds 
for moose, but all we could see of them was 
their footprints in the soft mud. We saw a 
lot of black ducks that kept a safe distance 
from us, but as our desires were centered on 
moose, we did not care to make a noise shoot- 
ing at anything so small here in the wilderness. 

* One morning we came upon a-_ very 
haughty buck. This unsuspecting victim arose, 
shook the dew-drops from his flanks and 
strolled about leisurely in the thick brambles 
and underbrush, and for some time it seemed 
a close race as to whether the deer or the 
sportsman would win. It is not always safe 
to shoot at a moving object a distance away, 
even in the woods, and victory was trembling 
in the balance. If he had got our wind, naturally 
and promptly his hide would have been safe, 
but he exposed himself to view for a moment. 
A steady aim and a well-directed soft lead bul- 
let and the victory was mine, and our coveted 
prize, a fat deer, beautiful of form, lay 
stretched on the ground in the ferns and wild 
raspberry bushes. 

Laura Lousie, the spirit who directs my do- 
mestic affairs, had not been in very robust health 
when I left home. 

There is not a very extensive mail com- 
munication with the outer world, and as I had 
not received any for two weeks, and the only 
way of getting it was to go after it, I decided 
to retrace my way back home. So Dell the 
teamster was hired with the two horses, neither 
of which looked like prize winners, but Dell 
said they were handy in the woods, and he 
ought to know, for he had just come into camp 
that day in a downpour of rain, bringing in a 
moose and a deer that had been shot five or six 
miles away, and notwithstanding the breaking 
of an axle, the losing of two shoes from one 
of the horses and his water-soaked condition, 
he was as cheerful and happy as a May Queen. 
With the rising sun the stuff we had was put 
securely on the trusted gray, and I rode on the 
other horse—not the glossy black in the story, 
but a black without the gloss. Everything went 
as “merry as a marriage bell” for seven or 
eight miles, by cutting out a fallen tree on the 
trail or going around another that interfered 
with our progress. Finally we came to a place 
where there was a general blow-down, and 
Tom, who was the master of ceremonies, 
called a council, which decided to tie the horses 
to a tree and divide the stuff. In this way each 
one took his allotted load down the trail for 


about five miles where the canoe was hidden 
in the bushes. I had some freshly shot par- 
tridges in the pack to take home, but I wanted 
a deer also, so we went quietly, when presently 
Tom saw a small deer on the shore, and in his 
matter-of-fact way, said: ‘‘You better take 
him.” He was a small buck, probably about 
eighteen months old, and when dressed weighed 
about fifty pounds, and Tom said he got heavier 
the further he carried him. 

Close to where we got the small deer we 
met a man with a large black bear that he got 
over near Harrington Lake, and Tom said he 
knew two “fellers” that got three bears over 
there last season. It was past noon when we 
reached Ambajejus Lake. The wind was puffy 
and quite strong, but it is astonishing the rough 
seas those canoes can ride, but with Tom at 
the paddle, there was no fear. He was engaged 
to take charge of the Paper Company’s camp 
for the winter, and it was mutually agreed. 


“That each go off his several way 
Resolved to meet some other day.” 





DEER SEASON IN CALIFORNIA. 
Continued from page 817. 
the getting of a deer or bear, to help replenish 
or stock up the larder. One hunter told me 
that it was a “ground hog case” with him, be- 
cause of the “high cost of living.” 

Mountain quail proved to be quite abundant 
here this year, and there has probably been a 
very good natural increase, as climatic con- 
ditions have been right for breeding, and forest 
fires have been comparatively few. The in- 
clement weather of October has started the 
quail’s “runs” toward the lower country, and 
the danger of being decimated by smothering 
under a heavy precipitation of snow is mini- 
mized by the probability of the birds getting 
below the snow line in time to avoid the 
treacherous “beautiful.” 

The other day I partook of a mess of 
cooked squirrels that mine host had obtained 
by good work with a rifle, getting his little 
quarry in each case with a single shot that de- 
capitated each. Included in the bag were gray, 
tree and ground squirrels, and a few chipmunks. 
The ground squirrels were of the variety called 
here the “Johnny Digger,” or gopher. Mine 
host did not harbor the prejudice existing in 
some places that the gopher was a “too ratty” 
rodent, nor that it was a carrier of bubonic 
plague. “That’s all nonsense,” he said. His 
opinion is shared by many other mountaineers, 
and particularly by the Chinese placer miners. 
The Orientals have box traps set all the time, 
and the meat of gophers is a frequent item in 
their bills of fare. Gopher meat tamale is 
deemed an especial luxury by many of the 
Latin people in the mining camps of the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

“And why shouldn't the ground squirrel of 
the mountain be good eating at this time 
of year?” queried mine host. He went on to 
tell how they foraged in the vegetable gardens 
of the mountain ranchmen, and that they ought 
to be healthy and their meat palatable and 
nutritious. However, I prefer the _ tree 
squirrels. 

The heavily timbered cafion slopes are 
scenically of wondrous beauty just now, the 


golden yellow of the maples and oaks, and 
the fiery-red of the dogwoods contrasting 
vividly with the fresh green of the pines, cedars, 
firs and olive oak. But for the past week there 
has been daily precipitations of rain, snow and 
sleet, and while it has been light, a low enough 
temperature has accompanied it to make it 
rather disagreeable. The first onslaught of 
winter in this region generally has a depressing 
effect upon the spirits—that sharp, bracing one 
it has back in the New England and Middle 
States is lacking; but after the winter has ad- 
vanced some, a reaction for the better ob- 
tains. To the present week of “indoor 
weather” ForEsT AND STREAM is indebted for 
this letter. The promised dissertation on other 
topics may follow soon. - Since my last I have 
had new adventures in my rovings—nothing 
sensational, but, nevertheless, I hope, interest- 
ing to all your readers. 

To-day I read every printed word and 
figure in the issue of Oct. 19 of Forest anp 
STREAM, from date line on the title-page, clear 
through to the very last line on the last page, 
where I secured the address for the superscrip- 
tion. The-loan of the copy has been promised 
to haif a dozen disciples of Nimrod, and I 
guess it will be pretty well thumb-worn by the 
time it is returned to me. 

“High class reading in Forest anp 
STREAM,” says one welcome borrower, who has 
been an enthusiastic reader of former numbers, 


WISCONSIN’S NEW GAME PRESERVE. 
Continued from page 818. 


Lake and includes nine other lakes within its 
limits. The great wire fence, which will keep in 
the moose and elk, will also keep out the foxes 
and wolves. This fence will at first be extended 
around three sides. A drive will then be organ- 
ized with men on horseback, which will drive a 
great number of deer into the preserve, and the 
fence will then be closed. 

The elk will be shipped by the Government 
from the Jackson’s Hole country in Montana. 
There the elk formerly came down from the 
mountains in winter to look for food under the 
snow. As the country settled up, much of the 
land was fenced, and so short did food become 
for the elk that they died standing around the 
haystacks which the settlers protected with 
fences of heavy timber. For the last year or 
two the State has appropriated a sum to buy 
alfalfa to feed them. This could not be done 
from a wagon standing still, for the elk would 
crowd around, and many. of the calves would 
be killed by being trampled under foot. At 
present the wagons are driven at full speed 
through the forest, with men pitching off hay 
from the side. ; 

In three or four years it is expected so many 
of the animals will have bred in the preserve 
that it will be possible to release them into the 
woods. The moose and elk are protected 
throughout the whole year; the beaver is also 
protected. There is a trapping season for the 
mink and otter. 





*Ware 13. 
BesIpes all else the future now holds, next 
year will be the thirteenth in the century.— 
Commercial Appeal. 
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If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
1913. 
1—Utica, N. Y.—Genesee Gun Club. E. J. Lough- 
in, Sec’y. 
Feb! 22. Birming! Oo 
Leonard 





vam (Ala.) G. C. tournament. 
y 


on 5 Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. 
July, Bik—Cedar Point, Ohio.—The Indians’ tournament. 
D. H. Eaton, Sec’y, Cincinnati, Oo 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Don’t overlook Amateur Championship of Long 
Island Sound at Manhasset Bay Yacht Club traps, Jan. 
11. It’s a jolly place to go, and will offer a competition 


worth winning. ® 


Owing to domestic inclinations of du Pont members 
—and the fact that they all had turkeys—no shoot was 
held Christmas Day. However, all latent and pent-up 
desire for contest, turkeys and powder combustion may 
be indulged on New Year’s Day, when a _ sufficient 
quantity of fat, chestnut-fed birds will be in the prize 
pens for those who can “hit the side of a barn.” 


Harry Kabler, the boy phenom clay bird eliminator, 
has slipped from the ranks of amateurs and gone pro. 
He will represent Peters Cartridge Co. in the West. 
Kahler has done remarkable shooting in his short carcer 
as a powder burner, and there will be many a sigh of 
relief from circuit trotting amateurs at the parting of 
the ways——Harry will now sell instead of buy. Good 
luck to the popular boy, say I. 


The new trophies at Travers Island this year are 
handsome enough to bring out the best and bring out 
the best there is in the best after they are out—sounds 
Dutch, doesn’t it? Well, parse it, and you sure will 
take to the cups—the three-finger variety. Well, to re- 
turn to our mutton, or cups, Ralph Spotts has put up a 
beautiful silver one for high scratch season average. 
Charley Billings has Black, Starr & Frosted for 100-bird 
scratch for first four 100-bird events on any club day. 
Other silver linings for the clouds of smoke are B. M. 
Higginson for season high average, handicap; Geo. J. 
Corbett for handicap high score at 100 birds, same con- 
ditions as Billings’ trophy; E. N. Huggins, for long 
straight run in any of first four events on any club day. 


W. J. Wilson, Sec’y-Treas. Dows Gun Club, Dows, 
Ta., writes: “Our club is a newly organized one, com- 
posed of young shooters, and we are all striving to 
make ours a real live gun club. We are going to hold 
cur first club tournament on Christmas Day, when 
turkeys will be shot for. We contemplate holding a 
couple of registered tournaments next spring and sum- 
mer, and hope to entertain a number of out-of-town 
shooters.” 

[To this I may add that if Forest anp STREAM can 
be of any help in making the march easier for Mr. 
Wilson’s club, or any other young organization, just 
Say what you want.—EpiTor.] 

W. G. BEecrort. 





Evanston Gan Club. 


‘ jEvanevon, Iil., Dec. 19.—The Evanston Gun Club, 
q cransten, Ill., held their annual dinner and election 
= 9 ficers at the City Club, of Chicago, on the evening 
? Jec. 17, at which the following alleers were elected 
ae, oe conuing yore: H. F. Darby, Jr., President; G. H. 
Seco ‘rr resident; W. J. Phalen, Secretary and 
as : e in; 
Sua Captain; H. Van I 
It was decided that, owin i 
E 4 g to the rapid growth of 
Ye club, it was necessary to have larger quarters, and 
ommnine was appointed to plan a larger club house 
= to arrange for the installation of another automatic 
Two teams, composed of fifteen m 
ams, rs : embers each, were 
Timed to ghaet Jor 2 trophy donated by Mr. F. H. 
or. ew Years morning a contest will take place 
for the first leg on the Director’s cup. * 
W. J. PHaten, Sec’y-Treas. 


Carman, etten, 


OUTING 





purses divided as the gun clubs decide. Most of all, 

that E. E. Shaner and J. T. Skelly still remain at the 

helm of trapshooting in America. 

Scores were made as foilows: 

Shot at. Broke 

10 46 F Cornwell ... 

65 43 E M Cornwell... 50 29 
50 39 





Shot at. Broke 
. 34 


e A oe 


Ei 





Birmingham Gun Club. 


3IRMINGHAM, Ala., Dec. 14.—Only five shooters were 

at the weekly shoot of the Birmingham Gun Club. The 

afternoon was the darkest in which we have ever shot, 
so the scores are away below the average. 

Mr. Lee was shooting a 20-gauge gun. Mrs. Garl 

trying a new gun in one event, 


Concordia Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 


ConcorptA, Kans., Dec. 18.—Chas. Sewart, of Hollis, 
was the high gun with 57 out of 60; Caldwell second 
with 56, and W. Price third with 54. Visiting shooters 
who shot through the program were: Geo. Mallo, of 
Aurora, and Frank Cote, of Rice, Kans. Following are 


and Mr. Garl were 

which caused them to lose some. E. M. Cornwell has the scores: 

his gun away to the factory for repairs, and was shoot- Sewart ......... 60 57 SRP cdcaessee 60 46 

ing Baugh's gun. Caldwell ........ 60 56 a eee 60 43 
Members of the Birmingham Gun Club are pleased Price ..........- 60 54 DUE icqunscusse 60 41 

to know that the Southern Handicap will be held at Empson ........ 60 49 TON aasccccacns 60 40 

Montgomery. And also at the action of the Interstate Huscher ........ 60 49 CM ancdscweasse 45 42 

Association in restoring the Preliminary Handicap to Phillips ........ 60 48 COME ccncessceecs 45 27 

the subsidiary Interstate handicaps, and allowing the Krohn .......... 60 47 J. F. CaLtpwett, Sec’y. 









Looking Ahead to 1913 at the Traps 
STAR INTERSTATE EVENTS 


Grand American Eastern Western Southern Southwestern 
DAYTON WILMINGTON OMAHA MOMTGOMERY SAN ANTONIO 


Here is The True Guide 
to Would-Be Winners 
—not only at these shoots but at 


the long string of other big and 
little meets—from coast to coast— 





























"Rane meee 


"Rape wee 









NO TRAPSHOOTER HAS EVER BEATEN 
1955 ex 2000 


The Phenomenal 1910 Record 
Made by W. H. Heer, with Aeazagton-UMC Gun and Speed Shells 


This score was made at Registered Tournaments, under 
Interstate Association auspices and is official. _It stands as 
a remarkable example of the possibilities of skilled marks- 
manship in combination with modern arms and ammunition. 


16 of 20 Interstate Handicaps Have 
Been Won With Rea/ngton-UMC 


Start your practice now with >UMC Pump Gun and the Speed Shells 
and you, too, will depend upon this “Perfect Shooting Combination” for the 


contests you want to win. 


Shoot Remington-UMC For Speed Plus Pattern 


















REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299-301 Broadway - New York, N. Y. 




















Chicago Gur Club. 


Cutcaco, Ill., Dec. 14.—May weather in the middle 
of December, such as we had to-day, certainiy should 
have brought out a good field of shooters, but only a 
few ca:ne out for practice at the traps. 
that those who have been goin 
the best of success, so that t 
with new enthusiasm for shooting, and fill their places 
on the firing line before the traps. 

Goode ran up a total of 91 out of 100 in the two 50- 
target club events, and then broke 24 out of 25 in event 
No. 4, gun below the armpit. 
in the practice event, scoring 14 out of 15, breaking 40 
and 44 in the next two events. 
were out to-da 


Let us hope 
out after game will have 
ey will come back filled 


Barnes took first honors 


Cannon and Fetherston 
y for the first time in several moons. 


_ 
oan 


T V Cannon.... 


Barnes.... 14 40 44 20 L M Fetherston .. .. .. 23 





Dec. 15.—The pleasant weather of yesterday did not 
hold over for to-day, as dark, heavy clouds hung over- 
head, which made it dark, and a strong wind from the 
northwest had the shooters guessing as to whether the 
targets would soar up in the air or be driven down by 
But at that a number of good scores were 
Silver broke his 25 straight in practice, Thomas 
i lace with one down, while Dicker- 
Silver again took first place in 
the first 50-target event, when he made a total of 47, 
Eck, Thomas and Dickerman tying for second place 
oing along at a fine 
ad brought down 42 
straight; but the next was a bad one, which got away, 
and then he dropped two more out of his last three, 
which brought his total of 47. 
with another 45, while Thomas had to be content with 
third place with a score of 44. 
of 46 out of 50 in the last two events, breaking 23 out 
of 25 in each frame, gun below armpit. 
a total of 44 in these two events, while Hardy Wolfe 
Phil Miller shared second place with Eck 
in event No. 1, each breakin 

Barriball is one of the 
not shot at the traps for over a year. 
first visit at our club grounds to-day, this being his 
second trial at the traps. 


ccming in for second 
man made a total of 22. 


with 45 each. George Eck was 


clip in the second 


Dickerman came back 
Thomas ran up a total 


Eck rolled up 


21. : 
cone “regulars,” who had 
Raithel made his 







SO>>> EB Umm 


H_ Shrigley.... 


Crescent A. C. 


G. G. Stephenson won committee 
C. Williams copped 
. Blake made take- 
and monthly cup was 


trapped here to-day. 
cup with 45 from 6 free ones. 
Vanderveer cup with 49 from 8&8 
home trophy with 89 from 8, 
divided between J. F. James and A. Blake, each of whom 


Committee cup, 50 targets, handicap: 

G G Stephenson.... 6 45 C Blak 

F B Stephenson.... 
H Vanderveer.... 


@mor 


Vanderveer c::p, se ee handicap: 


G G Stephenson 
B Stephenson Pell 






Take-home trophy, 100 targets, handicap: 
8 89 x G Stephenson, Jr 12 
Geo Bingham 2 


Stephenson.... 


Monthly cup, 25 targe 
0 23 


anderveer.... 
Stephenson, Jr 
F B Stephenson 


Orange Gun Club. 


Dec. 21.—Two scratch men, T. 
ckwood, tied at 24 on first sweep 
Second sweep went to F. 
drew one disc and made a full. 
two men stayed—A. Mosler drew 2 to a full, while 
enheim, standing to right of the dealer, 
each making the full. 
Perkins needed one, which he got on the draw and 
: Three others had calling hands, but 
with their draws all got busted straight, 24 being the 


Dukes and F. W. | 
In the third sweep 


In the last event 


made his full. 





hand held by A. Mosler, Guggenheim and E. L. Haas. 


The scores: 


Handicap sweepstakes: 
PIE cr 55280045s 2 20 
M R Guggenheim. 2 23 
G W Wakeley ..... 0 23 
PM AVG cas0ssencs 4 14 
W J Kingsland .... 4 21 


Handicap sweepstakes: 
i ORI casnnscees 2 21 
M R Guggenheim . 2 18 


G W Wakeley ..... 0 20 
a 4 15 
FD Pemdns: ...00s0 1 2 

Handicap sweepstakes: 
A Mosler ...5..cs<000 2 25 
M R Guggenheim.. 2 25 
G W Wakeley ..... 0 20 
POWER asbaucsee 4 il 
F D Perkins ...... 1 24 

Handicap sweepstakes: 
ert 2 24 
R Guggenheim .... 2 24 
G W Wakeley ..... 0 20 
F D: Perkins........ 1 3 


Larchmont Y. C. 


LarcumontT, N. Y., Dec. 22.—It looked like a con- 
centrated attack of experts at Larchmont Yacht Club 
to-day. ‘There were twenty-two trappists en squad, and 
some upper register ye a were among the new comers. 

ph Spotts with 134 out of 150 
leg went to E, G. 
enry and A. W. Whiting. 
5. Halstead for 


High gun went to Ra 


from scratch. December cu 
after a shoot-off with J. V. 
Unitt also tied Tom McCahill 
Larchmont trophy, which was won by Halstead on 
shoot-off. Visitors’ ~~ went away with G. W. 

y was smashed into submission 
by Dr. W. B. Short, Jr., after a shoot-off with W. E 
Ferguson and A. W. Whiting. This is Dr. Short’s first 
appearance this season. He showed in a tie with Dan 
McMahon and A. L. Burns. 
on shoot-off. Day trophy was Buffaloe 
Ferguson, who made 97 from a hand-out of 28. 


beck. Take-home trop 





15 NES scunenncccess 14 

D F McMahon ......... 14 

A W_ Whiting ........ 14 

J G Batterson ........ 13 

G W Lembeck ........ 13 

Me Se SUE: co cetnesoenns 1 

DOV Pen besscsacccss 12 

(ek ae 2 

By WO0E. .caceesiscsececes 1 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

E G Unitt ..... ~c 6 ae 

J V_ Henry oT eee 

A W Whitin - 5 2 

G W Lembec on ae 

J G Batterson . & 2B 

G Morrison 4 23 

a ee eee 

1) F McMahon .... 2 22 

T J McCahill ...... 4 22 
Shoct-off won by Unitt. 
Larchmont trophy, handicap, 

S Halstead ........- 

E G Unitt ..cccocce 6 25 

T J McCahill ...... 3 25 

D F McMahon .... 2 24 

W E Ferguson..... 7 24 

G W Lembeck . 2 23 

T Lenane, Jt..6.<0 223 

A W Whiting ...... 23 

BF WRC occccs.ce 7 22 
Shoot-off won by S. Halstead. 
Visitors’ trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

G W Lembeck .... 2 25 

T Lenane, Jr......06 4 2 

W E Ferguson .... 7 25 

T J. McCahill ...... 3 25 

S Halstead ......00- 7 2 

J V Senry ......00- 2 23 

FB, WOE cccccecsese 7 24 

P J White .....0000 7 


21 
Shoot-off won by Lembeck. 
Take-home trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
3 25 A 


B 
F W Fitzgerald 


Dr W B Short..... 





W E Ferguson 7 2% 
A W Whiting 4 2 
E G Unitt 6 24 
R L Spotts 0 23 
D F McMahon 0 23 
S Halstead . 7 22 
J B_ Batterson oe: runes 
G W Lembeck ...... 2 22 


Accumulation cup, = sans, handicap: 


W E Ferguson..... : 
A W Whiting ..... 4 23 
E G Unitt .....:.. 6 21 
A L Burns ........ 3 21 
I, AGIOMIC .ccsseses 6 21 
D F McMahon .... 
Dr W_B Short 4 25 
A L Burns ....... 25 
' NS) ae 1 24 
J er 24 
F W Fitzgerald 7 24 
T FT Mean 22.60. 3 24 
Oo ee c6c000% 23 
A W Whiting ...... 3 23 


FOREST AND STREAM 


W Lockwood ... 


F W Lockwood .... 


F W Lockwood ... 


Lockwood.... 


Danny copped the kale 


Lenane, Jr.. 


W Fitzgerald ... 


F W Fitzgerald .... 


W Fitzgerald ... 
L 


bit 


WAI ID ~1p9-160 


2  T Lenane, jr 
Shoot-off won by Dr. Shor 


Special trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

7 24 J G Batterson 
G W Lembeck 
T Lenane, Jr 
D F McMahon 


SSSSERSB 








Dec. 28, 1912 


Day trophy, 100 tases, handicap: 





W E Ferguson ... 28 Me he BOOS occcacs 08 
G W Lembeck .... 8 96 T Lenane, Jr....... 1b & 
A W Whiting ...... 18 96 Te NONE “ane dcsieses 28 86 
E G Unitt . . 24 94 I G Batterson .... 12 § 
S Halstead oat 86 FY White ......00. 28 3 
¥ { — . 8 = : 2S Singer ........ % 
PERT ose ; Fitzgerald 
LF MeMahon 4 88 . 8 69 
High gun trophy, 150 targets, scratch: 
| rere 134 Dy MOMMEE: occas scoged 4 
G W Lembeck ........ 130 S Basta ocsccescccs M4 
D F McMahon ...... 130 MEO Svc cceccsete 9 
FM  cicsnsersnne 126 W E Ferguson ......° 9% 
A W Whiting ......... 20 6©P WOME nicccccyc % 
T ¥ MeCalall ....<.< 120 = E Wood ....... p 
I Batterson ......0 110 F W Fitzgerald.......° 65 
Lemame, FF o.ccsese 102 C A Sie oc cecceccc: 64 


Buffalo Audubon Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec, 21.—The last shoot for Decem. 
ber and 1912 was held under favorable conditions, but 
the boys were not all pointing right. F. S. Wright 
finished with 93 cut of his century, which was high for 
the day. Mr. G. H. Hassam was with us and made 
application for membership, and, when elected, will 
probably make the boys shoot to beat him. The scores; 


Events: 1 2 2 43 

Targets: 15 20 20 20 % 
TRRERIEEEE Shc teccceccuhstenisacasas oor DMN MME 
EEDDETES coccccevcccccccvcccccceseccsceoece 918 17 17 2 
UNAMID ska occaecesksansacoecandassacecsie 15 18 17 19 % 
MME. “Scnicddcamseedousccseodscncacesas 14 16 19 16 4 
ERNE cick conwres sesawacececmseneneores 13 16 13 17 16 
DEMIR <ccsickcecevecencensescucsmeveseane 11 19 20 16 3 
RINNE candackaGusancdesctbduncsnasanceevae 15 17 17 18 
OMIM acacdseweccvaseacleeaacensaessernex ll 15 an ae 
SIME ds cdicru on saccasrecevadaptnedsesete 10 14 17 15 8 
MINIS | c sins ag adn Meg Naameae eae eaaauanene 15 20 19 15 17 
SNE "sc ice handy soda eesreeien eaewees 1 15 19 15 Y 
AI Fava ndaanecectatemanes<aahenscisre -- 10 16 18 4 
EEE Vocnccaccccavonevsesaceecucasures o «w Bee 
WERE ~ a ivcweckcusy ee kcobnscuvssureabunee ‘ 16 a 


On Saturday, Dec. 28, an all-day shoot will be held 
at which poultry will be the prizes, sliding handicap to 
govern four fowls in each event. 


Essex Country Club. 


OranceE, N. J., Dec. 21.—B. M. Shanley, Jr., was it 
out here to-day. He shooting from scratch as usual, won 
take-home trophy with a straight 25, 25-bird sweep with 
24, and tied on leg for December cup with 21. W. R, 
Delahanty, who tied for December cup, made his 21 
from 6 free scalers. C. H. Daly, also a scratcher, did 
. consistent shcoting and deserved much more than 

e got. 


Sweepstakes, handicap: 
24 





B M Shanley, Jr... A O Headley...... 3 2 
CS ae ccwavscecc 0 22 POSE: ctaciccancves 6 2B 
1“ ee 0 22 ee: eS eee 8 18 
C Shanley....... 0 20 W R Delehanty 6 4 
December cup shoot: 
B M Shanley, Jr... W C Shanley 0 14 
W R Delehanty ... 6 21 A O Headley 3 2 
C FP Dy eis icsee 0 20 ae - 2 
J A Tart scccecseess 0 20 E H Graves ........ 811 
Take-home trophy: 
B M Shanley, Jr... 0 25 WR Delehanty..... 6 21 
A O Headley ...... 3 24 W C Shanley ...... 0 4 
C Be Fe savcccess 0 21 © DORE. cwssacaccece 6 17 
Ce Se See 0 21 


Brewster Gun Cleb. 


Brewster, O., Dec. 16.—The name of the North 
Brewster Gun Club has been changed to the Brewster 
Gun Club. The members of the new organization are as 
follows: W. Glick, President; Al, a Burns, Secreta 
A. Glick, Treasurer; J. Christman, E. Stevens, B. Glick, 
. M. Arnold, W. Wilson, D. R. Webner, C. W. Coe, C 

. Holmes, F. A. Reinhart, D. Mossep, Chas. Engleman, 
W. D. Fairfax, D. A. Young, H. Glick, W. M. Duncan, 
J. G. Code, C. C. Needham, Alva Arnold. : 

The club will hold a practice match on its old 
grounds on Christmas afternoon. On New Year's Day 
the club will go to Canton, Ohio, where they will be the 
guests of the Reed Urban Gun Club. é 

The club’s new grotv.nds, with a brand new trap in- 
stalled, will be ready for operation on Washingtons 
Birthday, Feb. 22. This day will be made attractive by 
the attendance of shooters from a large number of 
gun clubs in this section, representatives of arms and 
ammunition companies who care to be with us on that 
day, and the prizes that will be awarded. aul 

A. J. Burns, Sec’y. 


Daniel Boone Gun Club. 


MarTHASVILLE, Mo., Dec. 14.—Shoot to-day was for 
half a beef, each quarter divided into five parts, hig 
gun system. Two events, 19 birds each. Ties not given: 






Ahmann ........ 20 19 Mutert .. 20 ¥ 
Lichtenberg .... 20 19 ollmann 20 i 
MOEMED cn wsccsvce 20 18 McVey ... 20 3 
F Mutert ....... 20 17 + W Gardyne 20 3 
F Koelling ..... 20 17. +=Wilson . 20 1 
WMMNE cccccsecees 20 15 Struebbe 10 4 
Koch 20 15 Freese ..... 10 
Kite 20 15 





J. O. Witson, Sec’y. 
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‘|| 4 TRAP SHOOTER HAS BEATEN 
+) | 1955 x 2000 For a Season’s Record 


lt Was Done With 


WINCHESTER 


| REPEATING SHOTGUN and SHOTGUN SHELLS 
. “No Trapshooter Has Ever Beaten 1955 x 2000” 


“The phenomenal record, made by W. H. Heer 
with Remington-UMC Gun and Speed Shells.” 


* = “Tt stands as a remarkable example of the possibilities of skilled marksmanship in combination with 
modern arms and ammunition.” 


IL SET PNR: ee 


cna tel geet 2 










This gem of inaccuracy, quoted above, was recently offered in the advertisement of a gun and shell 
maker as a ‘‘7 rue Guide To Would Be Winners.’’ A\ll well posted trap shooters know just how 
true a guide such a misstatement is and will classify it properly. That trap shooters who have 
recently taken up the sport may not be misguided, and in justice to the 
man whose average for a season's trap shooting in tournaments registered 
by the Interstate Association has never been equalled, we give herewith 
his unbeaten record. 








@ In the year 1910, E. F. Forsgard, of Waco, Texas, shooting in Registered tourna- 
ments at regulation targets, averaged 98 + % for 4895 targets. _ Is that beating 97.75 % 
for 2000 shots? 


@ At five consecutive Registered tournaments at regulation targets, Mr. Forsgard 
broke 2077 x 2100, 98.90%. Is that beating 97.75 for 2000 shots ? 







Mr. Forsgard in all his shooting used Winchester “Leader” or 
“Repeater” loaded shells. His gun was a Winchester repeater—not 
a double barreled one of a make so “modern” that it is no longer 
manufactured. 

whose record of 4f teams rasta snot in If the above records of Mr. Forsgard don’t beat 1955 x 2000, for 
Registered Tournaments remains unbeaten. 4 season's shooting, We Will “‘pass the buck” with a smile. “We know 
that it does, however, and consequently rest the matter with trap shooters generally, with a feeling 
akin to “‘the calm confidence of a Christian sitting behind four aces,” as Mark Twain once said. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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5 out of 6 REVOLVER CHAMPIONSHIPS 
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PRACTICALLY A CLEAN SWEEP, WON BY . 
tr 
o! 
THE FAMOUS BRAND oi 
st 
sc 
{ ; t | 
ers 
C 
° — . ° ° . ea 
The results of the United States Revolver Association 1912 Outdoor Championships, just officially announced, show that users of 
Peters Cartridges won FIRST in every match but one, also Second place in one match, Third in three matches and fifth in two. L. 
Match A. Revolver Championship Match D. Military Record Match F. Pocket Revolver Championship D 
1lst—A. M. Poindexter........ 467 1lst—Dr. O. A. Burgeson......208 D: 
3rd—J. E. Gorman 455 ist—Dr. J. H. Snook.......... 212 
eee 448 2nd—C. M. McCutcheon....... 207 Match B. Pistol Championship 
eee eee ee 3rd—A. M. Poindexter........574 th 
24 
Match C. Military Revolver Championship Match E. Revolver Team Championshi * 
MIWA M: Pointener, se ( PD WO NEW RECORDS 
3rd—A. M. Poindexter......... 574 lst—Denver Revolver Club....774 ai 
5th—C. M. McCutcheon........ 570 “ 
These victories, won against the hardest possible competition, show that our oft repeated claim for the ABSOLUTE SUPERI- W 
’ ORITY of PETERS AMMUNITION is not mere idle talk, but a conservative and provable statement of FACTS. a 
PETERS REVOLVER AND RIFLE CARTRIDGES of 32 and larger calibers are just as surely superior to other makes as Peters tor 
22 caliber. PETERS SMOKELESS Cartridges are as far ahead of competing brands as are PETERS SEMI-SMOKELESS. HK 
13. 
Shoot the P brand, the only kind that will shoot perfectly in ANY good gun. 
Dr 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO an 
NEW YORK: 96 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 608-612 Howard St., J. S. French, Manager. J 
” NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omohundro, Manager. ” 
Ed 
Po 
R * lec 
New York A. C. ee pel aeaphhy, vas) merits, handicap: things — Sunbury-Selinsgrove Gun Club. . 
PELHAM Manor, N. Y., Dec. 21.—The same old © C Grinnell....... 3 25 BM Higginson, ir.. 2 Sunsury, Pa., Dec. 20.—At our third annual poultry 
bunch of upper register gun men took all events here J G Batterson...... 3 2 ee ae 0 22 shoot to-day some very good scores were made, despite : 
to-day. Ralph Spotts aoak two, high gun with 91, and J Lenane, Jr....... 5 24 Dr De Wolfe....... 3 21 the high wind. The targets were caught in the gusty D 
Travers Island trophy, the latter being taken on a J 1 Brandenburg... 6 24 W B Ogden........ 2 17 wind and were made to do all kinds of stunts to de- Ili 
straight from scratch. C. W. Billings took a pair, in- C Stein ............. 3 23 R R Debacher...... 7 16 ceive the shooters. Hawkins, with 93 out of 100 targets, z Eee 
cluding high gun handicap with 97 from 12 free ones, D F McMahon ..... O28. JMO csscscaeces 0 11 was high professional, Hassam at 86 being second pro- tiie 
| and Olympic cup with 24 from an oval. Dr. Culver also Shoot-off won by Culver. ——. = pe Cpe Tih. th — up by in 
i lift 7 —Held trophy, with a full f 9-dis ohrbach with the good score of 88, he thereby winnin : 
tie oa — —— d trophy — = oa 19yd. s Distance prize, eager, eee: — ae of — A. caeee = - ae ae ~~ 
\. k. B. M. Higgi Cul ] fter a tie DE: TORIES ose cwascs atterson...... igh amateur, getting the chicken of A class. Sigfrie : 
} with Billings tg TE ees be bars. ae Nocera full O C Grinnell....... 18 24 iF eR ira ccatnatecoe 18 15 won the turkey of Class B, and Foster the chicken. ulti 
$ g ’ g g 
® scores. Dan McMahon scored on December cup with a D F McMahon..... 20 20 W © Ogden......<. 19 15 Dawes and Spicer won the turkey and chicken of Class 
¢ full from one, after a shoot-off with Billings, who filled C W Billings....... 18 19 T Lenane, ee sinew 16 10 ©. Cummings was the lucky man for a turkey in Class 
on a 3-disc draw. Scores: B a Roeeneon, Jc. = = R R Debacher...... 16 9 YD). The scores follow: 
i High gun prize, 100 targets, scratch: POtts......06 1 18 Reevate- 12 3 4 5 6 Total } 
RL Spotts.......---+» 91 T Lenane, Jr.......... % Nnbbiiescapaiol WMS sibs ccsscdces'vncs HbUBBwA GB | Fo: 
ni D F McMahon ose SD G_ Batterson Ti H 13 14 18 13 8 19 80 i 
t Dr Culver ...........- 88 Dr De Wolfe.......... 7 ATEMAN «eee ee es sees eens ‘ j we 
i C W Billings.......... 8 WB Ogden........... 71 ~~ —— ea EHR RA OS pi 
j B M Higginson, jr... 8 RR Debacher......... 65 — -  peolese anne uu ys 97 & leas 
cae [ia Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 15.—Find scores of the Schoffstail 22.00.0000 411 32310 2B to ¢ 
C Stein ......... oececee 79 Meyer ttt eeeecerecees °° Hudson Gun Club, held to-day. Dr. Culver with gt MARRY UG or oay errs MnaAH DB eG 2B 81 our 
Bie gun prize, 100 targets, handicap: cent. was high, with good consistent shooting; C. Von Ra hrs. etee erh e e 7 11 15 14 12 19 80 cept 
C W Billings....... 12 97 C Stein ..........0. 12 91  Lengerke was the runner-up, scoring 85.6 per cent. The Rhymestin ...............- ‘822 3 7 it 53 trap 
B M_ Higginson, Jr. 8 96 R L Spotts......... 0 91 Du Pont trophy was won by B. Beyersdoft with a score (Curtis ..................... 12 9 14 14 10 16 % us 
Dr Culver .......++- 8 96 I Brandenburg... 24 90 of 192 with added handicap, out of 200 birds. W. Teats ..........cccecceeeece 1315 1214 918 & at t 
T Lenane, Jr........ 20 9% G_Batterson...... 16 87 Tewes and T. Kelley shot a 100-bird race with H. J. Moeschlin ............0.00: 5 5 8 13 10 16 57 
O C Grinnell....... 12 9% r De Wolfe....... 12 83 Burlington and A. Kurzell, and succeeded in trimming Cummings ................ 8777710 46 but 
R R Debacher..... 23 93 W_B Ogden........ 8 79 them to the tune of 17 targets, with the following Dawes ............0.sscee0s 11 13 10 13 12 14 73 dep 
D F McMahon..... 4 93 eee 0 56 scores: Tewes 69, Kelley 83; total 152. Burley 72, Hlassam ..............0000+ 13 13 14 14 14 18 86 Yale 
Olympic cup, gun below elbow, 25 targets, handicap: Kurzell 63; total 135. _ MOONEE” 5055.00 s cscteawekeues 31013 7 ll ® 74 of I 
C W Billings....... OPE MC ABBCIA sass n0ee 5 20 On our next shooting date, Dec. 29, we expect 2 Byers .........:ccceeseeeees pe ee ae ae 8 i an 
O C Grinnell....... 2 23 I Brandenburg... 5 17 large gathering, so that we can arrange to fix handi- Swummers ................++ enact 11 of o 
D F McMahon..... 1 21 R Debacher...... 2 17 caps for our prize event, that starts early in January. Longberger ........ biases Re caai hearer ae 5 : ae: 
Be ONC 0650500. 13 WS Deieo......... 4 15 ee is welcome at our grounds, so come out Toeffler ...........-..00.0008 an ee ee “3 : Sot 
Dr De Wolfe....... 1 21 DIE i ewessseses 0 14. and pay us a visit. J. W. ScHorFstaLt, Sec’y. nave 
. their 
Culver trophy, 25 targets, handicap: , ; $ 
B M Higginson, Jr. 225 DF MeMahon..... 0 22 Events: ae ae ee toa 
C W Billings 0 2% R L Spotts 0 2 Targets: 25 25 25 f. 
PASH cs cucecenee 3 2% Dr Culver ... 1 2 / ‘ ee tees tence eeeeeeeeeen ees = 4 = = = 17 Westwood Gun Club, of Cincinnati. om 
T Lenane, Jr.. - 5S JG Batterson. 419 J__ Williams .........sssccccessccoees 20 15 16 19 2 .. Cincinnati, O., Dec. 21.—Seven members. attended ever 
I Brandenburg... 1 25 O C Grinnell, Jr... 4 19 z aa 
Debacher 7 %%4 Dr De Wolfe 3 18 Me RENEE ia nly anne baniesina snakes scree An ee AL ys, <e the weekly shoot to-day. The weather conditions were e, 
W B Ogden........ 2 23 of, Mever Heasaecreees OME. eae name orntrettaecosvexins it ie a2 ie 1. 7. Bot favorable for high scores, a strong, chilly wis out 
a 7 iooi UMMESPNE!G 2... cceeceereececeeee ie ee ausi the ta ts t t e erratic ights re R 
cram won: by 5. M. Eigginenn, Je. penal eantenenemeares 11 13 15 18 i7 :: making it very cold on the firing line. C. Rosemeyet © indi 
ag gepecating aad targets, handicap: | 1 gg W ewes. ....--seeeesseeseeeeeeeees 13 16 20 20 .. °: was high with 39, and was closely followed by J/ [7 jase 
R oy ou seeeeeees 3 2S B = Higginson, Jr. ee. SE SE UEMOINON |... 0. cose eso acese ces 17 16 20 19 18 18 Schneider with 35, the latter breaking’ his last 13 targets ye 
S Cc anes seeeees 3 5 s en oe reeercceeee 31 A BENE ccs ick mes eres canexcensees 10°01 Se ae ic sc straight. Three new expert traps with electric lls aie 
T Coat. be seeceee 5 98 D 7 sees 0 20 bg —— hb waech GseeweGinswsealsenee = ’ = = : ae: wee nmesie’ ante, and getting — a = — : pv 
7 Saree eee i eee ee . e CHCY cccccccccccccccccccccccccce é ol oe elayed the shooting until late, so a N % : 
R_ R_Debacher..... 7 25 W_B_ Ogden........ Pie MERE sii cosecccvccesswaes 55 Se a6. ce ae cana be finished Selene dark. Weather permit | ing 
be ee Aa : 23 } oe : . e a * aaegeabehiaeate - = z = 2 -- ting, the club will hold its next shoot on, Dec. a Ju 
cocccce BD SH J MCYSE crcccccccce > Von Lengerke .........seeseceeee Dime ‘o6 The club has not put up its house, and it is ra $ 
December cup, 25 trapeta, handicap: W O'Brien .........cccssecssecoseee 21 22 21 20 20 .. cold work shooting in the open with the mercury seve f oe 
2 LA , oe aS : = i. ie meeerenn beeen 4 2 1 ——, DE: cecneectsaaeeeesvaes = . = = = =e degrees - pene ont a es wind sweeping Som 
MINS. ...206 “ TF Culver ...sceceee oe AMMSTOI 2. cccccccccccccccccscvce oo the hills. at so man urn out speaks we : ° 
R R Debacher...... 2 « FS Baar. Je... 2.58 Bivek: SI Nisa canicesevcescacsins seed 15 10 10 .. .. .. enthusiasm of the name _and augurs well for the : ale 
B M Higginson, Jr. 2 24 Dr De Wolfe........ BiRSE PEIN oscrnsceasicdancawensceccse 12 12 10 17 16 .. success of the club, and practice will soon bring up the = cups 
RS DUET Scves se cn cne 3 2 O C Grinnell....... 3 21 RD i wnnvinissisnicNasnsewasinncvieaen 11 11 17 14 .. .. scores of the beginners. ‘ avers 
m1, Seotts......... 0 22 W_B Ogden......... 2 20 EM iy caecocannisus savaasucensesee Bey ee eR os: Ses ide The scores, 50 targets per man, follow: C._ Rose led } 
J I _ Brandenburg... 2 22 wn ME vo bcseccseed Eat Oe. sb.c05s<nsnecsukassabeeicpes 1610 15 19 .. .. meyer 39, J. Schneider 35, M. Stopper 26, H. Carlson © : 
Shoot-off won by D. F. McMahon, T. H. K, Sec’y. 22, C. Kuball 22, A. C. Kuball 20, Val Schroder 17. 
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The Du Pont Gun Club. 


Witwincton, Del., Dec. 21—The desire of man to 
break succumbed to his inherent right to go broke, so 
Santa Claus beat the gun to-day, and got away with 
most of the regulars. The merry Muletied make shop- 
pers of shooters. However, among the early shoppers 


were thirty-two Du Ponters, who turned out to-day to 
try to add their names to Connable cup and to eat with 
one of the Coleman du Pont silver spoons. The cuppers 
ran into a tie between W. Edmanson, already being a 
signatural resident of the cup, and J. H. Minnick, who, 
strange as it may seem, has not yet been able to get a 
scratch on the tankard. He has one chance left, for there 


js one more shoot, after which all those whose mark 
shows on the mug will shcot at 100 aerosaucers to de- 
cide to whom shall go the honor of its custody. 


CONNABLE CUP. 

The scores in the Connable cup event were: 

93 vards—J. B. McHugh 21. 

9yds.—]. H. Minnick and W, Edmanson 23; H. P. 
Carlon 22: W. M. Hammond 17; W. G. Wood 15; L. C. 
Lyon 11. hy 

9 vards—Dr. A. Patterson 18, Victor du Pont 17, 
L. L, Jarrell 16, E. R. Galvin 16, Stanley Tuchton 12. 

18 yards—T. W. Matthewson 19, G. F. Lord 16, S. G. 
David 13. d Ee 

16 yards—Dr. J. H. Squires 20, W. J. Highfield 16, 
Dr, Harris 5. 

COLEMAN DU PONT SPOON. 


In the Coleman du Pont spoon event the winners in 
their respective classes were: Class A—W. Edmanson 
24: Class B—J. W. Anderson, Jr., 24; Class C—Walter 
Tomlinson 22: Class D—W. J. Highfield 19; Class E— 
Albert Bird 20. 

The scores of the contest in the several classes were 
as below: 

Class A--\WW. Edmanson 24, H. P. Carlon, W. M. 
Hammond, J. B. McHugh and J. H. Minnick 21; W. G. 
Wood #0; L. C. Lyon 17. 

Class B—J. W. Anderson, Jr., 24, L. L. Jarrell 22, 
Dr. A. Patterson 21, Victor du Pont 20, Stanley Tuch- 
ton 18, Henry Winchester 15 

Class C—Walter Tomlinson 22, G. F. Lord 18, Dr. 
Horace Petts 16,, J. G. Highfield 14, T. W. Matthewson 


Highfield 19, W. G. Robelen and 
R. S. Robison 15, S. G. David 
A. F. du Pont 13, Lee Moore 13. 
Squires 14, E. R. 


3. 

Class D—W. J. 
Dr. E. O. Bullock 10, 
and W. G. Ramsay 14 

Class E—Albert Bird 20, Dr. 
Jenks 5. 

Those who were not eligible for the prizes were 
Edward Banks 28, L. D, Willis 22, W. A. Joslyn 19, 
LB. F. Stevens 138. 

Two weeks ago Dr. Arthur Patterson and Victor du 
Pont tied for the spoon in Class B, and the tie was 
decided yesterday afternoon, when Victor du Pont won 
by breaking 24 out of his 25. 


DR. SQUIRES WON. 


During the afternoon a match was shot for the Class 
D cup, Dr. H, J. Squires, of Class E, challenged W. J. 
Highfield, holder of the Class D cup. Dr. Squires won, 
breaking 33 to Highfield’s 27. Thus a Class E man holds 
the Class I) cup, the conditions permitting any person 
in a lower class to challenge for a cup in a higher class. 
Should he win, his name is inscribed on the trophy and 
he is entitled to take part in the final shoot-off for 
ultimate ownership. 





Collegiate Shooting. 


_ Princeton, N. J., Dec. 22.—Perhaps readers of 
Forest AND STREAM may be a little interested in what 
we are trying to do with trapshooting in the colleges. 
Possibly this fall’s record may tend to give us a_black 
eye in vour opinion, and I do not blame any one in the 
least. However, all of us had the misfortune this season 
to experience extreme adverse conditions on the dates of 
our intercollegiate team shoots. There was but one ex- 
ception, when Harvard met Yale over the New Haven 
traps. Given average conditions, there are several of 
us that have developed close to a 90 per cent. average 
at the end of a season’s practice. 

I have only direct statistics from the Princeton Club, 
but have had opportunity to know of the work of several 
dependable men in the others. Thompson and Scott, of 
Yale; Bullock and Lockwood, of Harvard, and Comstock, 
of Dartmouth, are all experienced men, and, allowing for 
an occasional off day, will be seen near the top in any 
of our matches, 

. The difficulty with most college shots is generally in 
timing too slowly on a windy day. Older shooters who 
have more opportunity for practice, are able to narrow 
their marginal difference between windy and calm days 
to a few birds. The average college man is in the stage 
of experience when one timing has to do for both con- 
ditions, making a big difference in his scores. 

Last year and year before, Yale led the best: teams 
ever put out by any college, establishing records that we 
are proud to hand down. . 
ial bE geny oo team record was boosted to 445 

f 500, while Bide S F 
aibthedl’ sec a ee and Thompson, of Yale, put the 

The intercollegiate shoot last spring indicated a high- 
water mark in collegiate shooting, all teams participating 
(Yale, Dartmouth, Princeton, Harvard), keeping well 
above the 80 per cent. mark. This fall has indicated a 
slump, but we all feel confident that next spring’s show- 
ing will be of a higher order. 

Just a word about what we are doing at Princeton: 

During the last three years interest in the traps has 
peony increased. Now we have two trap pits—an Ideal 
eegett installed in one, and three experts in the other. 
Some days twenty or more shooters turn out. Last 
spring and this fall a cup has been put up for the sea- 
scn’s high average in practice. N. R. White won both 
cups with a total of 991 out of a possible 1,100 pigeons, an 
average of 90 per cent. R. Simpson and F. B. Nimick 
led him a very close race, losing but few more targets. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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THE 


Certain weeks during the season handicap cups are shot 
for, which tends to keep everybody interested. 

Next spring we are going to bend our efforts to 
have it the best season of ail, and we hope if any visitor 
interested in shooting is in Princeton when we are hold- 


ing forth, he will come down and see us. 
A TIGER. 





Greenwich Gun Beats Greenwich Field. 


Greenwicu, Conn., Dec, 21.—To-day a 50-target match 
was shot at the traps of the Greenwich Field Club be- 
tween a team from that Club and one from the Green- 
wich Gun Club, the match being won by the latter team. 
On account of the high wind the targets were very dif- 


ficult. Scores: 
Greenwich Field Club. Greenwich Gun Club. 
Ferguson..... J HF Finceb........0- 36 
} TE CAiiesccenss 32 b S Conover...... 40 
* W Hoeninghaus. 25 A Raymond..... 37 
E R Newell....... 2 Dy Di ccccdiccce 40 
G Landes, Wecsecs 17—141 RV Phi ncccccccce 32—185 






GAD GND POD 
NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


To All Sportsmen: 





The Du Pont Powder Company ex- 
tends the readers of Forest and Stream 
sincere wishes for a Happy and a 
Prosperous New Year. 


At this time we also wish to express 
our thanks for the most satisfactory 
treatment accorded us during the past 


We feel that our increased business is 
largely due to the high quality of our 
We wish to assure you that 
our manufacturing plants are continu- 
ally striving to excel in that particular. 


The high quality of Du Pont Powder 
is conclusively shown by the splendid 
records made by sportsmen at the traps 
and their success in the field. 


Preference for Du Pont Powders, 
“The Regular and Reliable Brands,” 
during 1913 will be appreciated. 


START 
NEW YEAR RIGHT 
=—— BY=— 
SHOOTING DU PONT POWDERS 


Marine and Field Club. 


3aTH Beacn, L. I., Dec. 21.—Only two events were 
pulled here to-day—December_ cup, which ran into a tie 
between C, D. Sayre and C. B. Ladel , each getting 92 
out’ of 100—no mean shooting, coomubeiia conditions. 
Take-home trophy went home with L. C. Hopkins, but 
not until he had shot off a tie with Sayre, who had 22 
out of 25. There was lots of good shooting on the 
beach, which, however, is not unusual for the Marine 
and Field aerosaucer exponents. The scores: 


December cup, 100 tage, handicap: 
, 





C B Ludwig........ 14 92 C M Camp.. 28 
C D Sayre... ows = { M Knox... - 14 71 
P R Towne... § 90 NW C Biddle. <.ccc00- 15 7 
C P Hopkins 8 89 
Take-home trophy, 100 targets, handicap: 

L C Hopkins 22 C M Camp. cceccsese <a 
C D Sapgre...... a { ME BGissccciccccsss 13 
P R Towne....... a WV C Biddle. .ccccsesse 13 


C W Ludwig 20 . 
Shoot-off won by L. C. Hopkins. 





























































































































NEW 


= Marlin 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
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This Model 28, 12 gauge LZordam shotgun is the finest repeating gun in the 
world. It has every up-to-date feature, perfected far beyond all previous 
standards, and it has exclusive advantages not obtainable in other guns. 


Note these features: Hammerless—Solid Steel 
Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid Top—Side 
Ejection—Matted Barrel (as on our highest grade 
hammer guns)—Press-Button Cartridge Release 
{to remove loaded cartridges quickly from maga- 
zine without working through action)—Double 
Extractors —Take-Down Feature—Trigger and 
Hammer Safety. Price, $22.60. 


Our 160-page Ideal Hand Book tells about re- 


loading all cartridges; mailed for 6c. stamps. 





The Model 28 is a fine appearing, beautifully 
balanced gun, without any objectionable humps 
or bumps; its Solid Steel Breech (not a shell of 
wood) permits a thoroughly symmetrical gun 
without sacrificing strength or safety: it is the 


safest breech-loading shotgun ever built. 


Our free circular gives large illustration of gun 
and full description. Our complete 122-page cata- 
log of all other Zara repeating rifles and shot- 
guns mailed for three stamps postage. 


The Marlin Firearms C. 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Dows Gun Club. 


Dows, Ia., Dec. 14.—Hemenway was high with 46 out 
of 50, with Shafer next with 40.° A few more practice 
shoots and we all hope to make our averages swell. 


Scores: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Hemenway ..... 50 45 Wilson. ......0.- 50 33 
EE = Se anwens ce 50 40 Carpenter ....... 30 20 
Saterlee ......... 50 36 TUBOD | eases 5 3 

W. J. Witson, Sec’y. 
To Preserve Fort Edmonton. 

Mrs. ArTHUR MurpHy (Janey Canuck), 


president of the Women’s Canadian Club, of 
Edmonton, Alta., is at the head of a movement 
to bring before the Provincial Legislature, which 
will meet in Edmonton next spring, the desir- 
ability of taking immediate steps to preserve 
for the people the buildings known as Fort Ed- 
monton, formerly owned and occupied by fac- 
tors and traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
organized in 1670. 

These buildings have been used by the De- 
partment of Public Works of Alberta for stor- 
age and office purposes, “but now,” Mrs. Murphy 
says, “that the Parliament buildings, costing 
$1,500,000, have been completed and opened 
there no longer exists any valid reason why the 
fort should not be restored and kept as a 
memorial of the days when it was known as 
‘the last house of the world.’ ” 

The original fort was owned by the North- 
west Fur Company, and was built in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century by J. Hughes, 
M. Shaw and J. McDonald, of Garth. It was 
known as Fort des Prairies and sometimes as 
Hughes Fort, in 1805. Later it was called Fort 
Augustus. There is no authentic record of the 
exact date when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
built its fort in Edmonton, but it is known the 
company had one as early as 1805, for in that 
year it was taken in charge by Donald McDonald. 
It was a small and comparatively unimportant 
post at this time, for the main post of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was at Dogrump Port, near 
St. Paul de Metis. 

These two companies were amalgamated in 
1821. At this period the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany fort was in charge of M. Bird, who named 
the new post Fort Edmonton after his birth- 
place in England. Mr. Bird was retired from 
service, and the new fort placed in the charge 
of John Rowand, a native of Quebec, associated 
with the Northwest Fur Company, who built 
the house known as “Rowand’s Folly,” so named 


because it consisted of three stories. This was 
the first skyscraper of the Province of Alberta. 
Rowand died in Edmonton. He was the factor 
of the post, and on his death bed commanded 
that his bones be interred in Quebec. It may 
interest the curious to know that his order was 
carried out to the letter, the flesh first being 
removed from the bones by the process of boil- 
ing. 

Rowand’s successors as chief factors were 
in turn Messrs. Sinclair, Christie, Swanson and 
Hardisty. “Rowand’s Folly’ was razed in 1874 
by Chief Factor Hardisty, who built what be- 
came known as the “Big House.” This resi- 
dence was destroyed by fire ten years ago. 

Many notable men visited the post at Fort 
Edmonton from time to time, one of the most 
interesting being Captain Palliser, who was sent 
out in 1856 by the British Government to study 
the conditions in Western Canada with a view 
to considering its possibility as a home for white 
people. 

Mrs. Murphy’s plan is to either have the 
decayed logs replaced or to rebuild the structure 
in the same manner and in the same dimensions, 
using wherever possible the original materials. 
The massive timbers in the old assembly hall, 
which were whipsawn and hewn with broad 
axes, are still in good condition. The clamps 
and bolts which fastened the shutters to the 
windows and the ponderous locks and keys 
which weigh a pound each, are yet in the build- 
ing. The cellar. where the honorable company 
of gentlemen adventurers stored their wines, is 
still preserved, and the brick powder house was 
until recently used by the Government as a 
rabbit-hutch. 

“In requesting the Legislature to reserve 
these buildings,” Mrs. Murphy said. “we need 
feel no diffidence nor offer any apology. The 
fort is provincial property, and as citizens of 
Alberta we look to our representatives to see 
that it is preserved, and if necessary properly 
restored. 

“We have come a long way since then, but 
the remains of the old fort we have with us 
still, and T helieve the members of the Legis- 
lature and people in general will agree with me 
that its history is of sufficient interest and value 
to be preserved as a central landmark of the 
capital city of the Province of Alberta.” 


Sporantc advertising gives but moderate re- 
turns. For advertising to be entirely successful, 
continuity is essential. 
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Charge of the Rhino. 


GENERALLY the rhinoceros lives by himself, 
sometimes with his spouse, more rarely still with 
a third that is probably a grown-up son or daugh- 
ter, writes Stewart Edward White in the Amerj- 
can Magazine. I personally have never seen 
more than three in company. 

Some observers have reported larger bands 
or rather collections, but lacking other evidence 
I should be inclined to suspect that some circum- 
stance of food or water rather than a sense of 
gregariousness had attracted a number of indi- 
viduals to one locality. 

The rhinoceros has three objects in life—to 
fill his stomach with food and water, to stand 
absolutely motionless under a bush, and to imi- 
tate ant hills when he lies down in the tall grass, 
When disturbed at any of these occupations, 
he snorts. The snort sounds exactly as though 
the safety valve of a locomotive ‘had suddenly 
opened and as suddenly shut again after two 
seconds of escaping steam. 

Then he puts his head down and rushes mad- 
ly in some direction, generally up wind. As he 
weighs about two tons and can, in spite of his 
appearance, get over the ground nearly as fast 
as an ordinary horse, he is a truly imposing 
sight, especially since the innocent bystander gen- 
erally happens to be upwind, and hence in the 
general path of progress. 

This is because the rhino’s scent is his keen- 
est sense, and through it he becomes aware, in 
the majority of times, of man’s presence. His 
sight is very poor indeed; he cannot see clearly 
even a moving object much beyond fifty yards. 
He can, however, hear pretty well. 

The novice then is subjected to what he 
calls a “vicious charge” on the part of the rhi- 
noceros, merely because his scent was borne to 
the beast from upwind, and the rhino naturally 
runs away upwind. He opens fire, and has an- 
other thrilling adventure to relate. As a matter 
of fact, if he had approached from the other side 
and then aroused the animal with a clod of earth, 
the beast would probably have “charged” away 
in identically the same direction. I am convinced 
from a fairly varied experience that this is the 
basis for most of the thrilling experiences with 
rhinoceroses. 

Owing to his size, his powerful armament 
and his incredible quickness, the rhinoceros is 
a dangerous animal, at all times to be treated 
with respect and due caution. This is proved 
by the number of white men out of a_ sparse 
population that are annually tossed and killed by 
the brutes and by the promptness with which the 
natives take to trees—thorn trees at that—when 
the cry of faru! is raised. As he comes rushing 
in your direction, head down and long weapon 
pointed, tail rigidly erect, ears up, the earth 
trembling with his tread and the air with his 
snorts, you suddenly feel very small and inef- 
fective. 

If you keep cool, however, it is probable 
the encounter will result only in a lot of mental 
perturbation for the rhino, and a bit of excite- 
ment for yourself. If there is any cover you 
should duck down behind it and move rapidly 
but quietly to one side or another of the line of 
advance. If there is no cover, you should crouch 
low and hold still. The chances are that he will 
pass to one side or the other of you and go 
snorting away in the distance. Keep your eye 
on him very closely. : 

If he swerves definitely in your direction and 
drops his head a little lower, it would be just 
as well to open fire. Provided the beast was still 
far enough away to give me sea room, I used 
to put a small bullet in the flesh on the outer 
part of the shoulder. The wound thus inflicted 
was not at all serious, but the shock of the bullet 
usually turned the beast to one side, and as usual 
he went right on through. If, however, he 
seemed to mean business or was too close for 
comfort, the point to aim for was the neck just 
above the lowered horn. 7 

In my own experience I came to establish 4 
dead line about twenty yards from myself. That 
seemed to be as near as I cared to let the brutes 
come. Up to that point I let them alone on the 
chance that they might swerve or change their 
minds, as they often did. But inside of twenty 
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yards, whether the rhinoceros meant to charge 
me or was merely running blindly, did not par- 
icularly matter. . 

= Even in the latter case he might happen to 
catch sight of me and change his mind. Thus 
looking over my notebook records I find that I 
was “charged” forty-odd times; that is to say, 
the rhinoceros rushed in my general direction. 
Of this lot I can be sure of but three, and pos- 
sibly four, that certainly meant mischief. Six 
more came so directly at us and continued so to 
come that in spite of ourselves we were com- 
pelled to kill them. The rest were successfully 

ed. 

TO ciate it is often possible to avoid the 
chance rhinoceros through the warning given by 
the rhinoceros birds. These are birds about the 
size of a robin that accompany the beast every- 
where. They sit in a row along his back occupy- 
ing themselves with ticks and a good place to 
roost. 

Always they are peaceful and quiet until a 
human being approaches. Then they flutter a 
few feet into the air, uttering a peculiar rapid 
chattering. Writers with more sentiment than 
sense of proportion assure us that this warns the 
rhinoceros of approaching danger. On the con- 
trary, I always looked at it the other way. The 
rhinoceros birds thereby warned me of danger, 
and I was duly thankful. 


How the Birds Consume Destructive Insects. 


WEATHER conditions, parasites, fungi, insect 
diseases and mechanically applied poisons (most 
of which are both dangerous and expensive) to- 
gether are insufficient to check the multiplication 
of insects without the assistance of insectivor- 
ous birds. Edward H. Forbush records seeing 
a pair of grosbeaks visit their nest 450 times in 
eleven hours, carrying to their young two or 
more larve at a time. Sparrows, chickadees, 
vireos, martins and warblers, says the American 
Review of Reviews, made from forty to sixty 
trips an hour to their nests with all kinds of 
insects for their young. One of the reports of 
the Biological Survey records the finding of sixty 
grasshoppers in the crop of one nighthawk and 
500 mosquitoes in another; thirty-eight cutworms 
in the crop of a blackbird and seventy canker- 
worms in the crop of a cedar bird. Professor 
Tschudi estimates that a song sparrow devours 
1,500 larve a day, and Professor Forbush says 
that a single yellow-throated warbler will con- 
sume 10,000 tree lice in a day. A scarlet tanager 
has been seen to devour gypsy moths at the rate 
of thirty-five a minute for eighteen minutes at 
a time. It is known that more than fifty species 
of birds feed upon different kinds of caterpillars, 
while thirty-eight species live largely upon de- 
structive plant lice. 

“By far the most efficient aids to man in 
controlling the codling moth are the birds,” says 
the “Year Book” (1911) of the Department of 
Agriculture. A report of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology says that this insect does more damage 
to apples and pears than all of the other insect 
pests combined, this damage being estimated at 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. Thirty- 
Six species of birds attack this insect, these 
species representing thirteen families, of which 
the three most important are the woodpeckers, 
the titmice and the sparrows. In some locali- 
ties these birds destroy from 66 per cent. to 85 
per cent. of the hibernating larve of this insect. 


Coyote Went Back to the Wild. 


Miss Evizanetu Coyne, living on a home- 
stead north of Grover, being a good rifle shot, 
lay in wait for a coyote that had been stealing 
her chickens. 

The other morning she killed it and upon 
examination was surprised to find on its neck 
an ordinary dog collar with a small plate en- 
graved “Jerry McGahan.” 

he animal was at one time a pet of Wild 
Horse Jerry, a widely known character of the 
Chalk Bluff country, who was killed three years 
ago.—Denver Republican. 






PARKER GUNS 


Wear Well, Shoot Well and Handle Well 


Wear well because they are made of the best material by the most skillful craftsmen. 
Shoot well because they hold the charge compactly together at extreme ranges. 


Handle well because the greatest attention has always been paid to the distribution 
of wood and metal, to insure perfect balance and the most symmetrical outline. 


Twenty-bore Parkers have set the pace for small bores in America, and are growing 
in popularity every year with the most progressive sportsmen. 


For further information regarding guns in gauges ranging from 8 to 28, address 


PARKER BROS. :- 





: Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren Street 


Caen VISION means a sure shot. 


The bright rays of the sun, or the haze ofa 


ark day can’t affect your vision if you wear KING’S SHOOTING GLASSES. 
Made of Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and infinitely superior to amber. 
Non-magnifying. Postpaid, $1.50 to $7.00. Prescriptions ground to order. 


The KING and the KING-BUSCH-STELLUX Binoculars have wonderful magnify- 


ing power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifically correct. 
the leading sportsmen of America. You save $10 to $25 buying direct from us. 


Write to-day for Booklet and Prices 


(Patented, Feb. 20, 1912.) 





“So Why Fret?” 


Are the trains too slow for you? Cesar, 
all of his court, never exceeded the speed 
imit. 

Are your wages too small? In Europe peo- 
ple are content with making a living. 

Are the lights too dim? David wrote his 
Psalms by the light of a smoky torch. 

Are you ugly? Cleopatra, though homely, 
bewitched two emperors. 

Are you cold? The soldiers of Valley Forge 
walked barefoot on the ice and snow. 

Are you hungry? The children of India are 
starving for want of a crust of bread. 

Are you tired? Why fret about it? Jacob 
was tired when he dreamed of the angels of 
heaven. 

Are you sick? Suppose you had lived 2,000 
years ago, when sickness was fatal. 

Are you poor? The Saviour of men was not 
wealthy. 

Cheer up! Praise God that you live in the 
midst of His blessings. 

Why fret?—American Magazine. 


Wild Ducks are Tamed. 


Tue Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
Connecticut State College is taming wild ducks. 
The station was enabled this season through 
funds provided by sportsmen to send an expe- 
dition to the Canadian Northwest to study 
methods of increasing wild ducks and getting 
breeding stock for experimental purposes. The 
expedition was in charge of State Ornithologist 
Herbert K. Job. 

Most species of wild ducks have not been 
persuaded to breed under restraint, but it has 
been believed they would do so if stock could 
be secured that was hand reared from the egg 
and had never learned wild ways. Job estab- 
lished a camp on the shore of Lake Manitoba. 
Wild duck eggs were collected in the surround- 
ing wilderness and hatched out in incubators. 
Twelve species of wild ducks’ nests in that 
region and eggs of young of all these were se- 
cured. 

In the majority of cases every egg hatched. 
The average for the season was 92 per cent., far 
better than poultry men often attain. Most of 
the young, except of two peculiar maritime 
species—the white-winged scooter and the ruddy 
duck—were reared with little loss. Even such 
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supposedly wild natures as the redhead, canvas- 
back, bluebill and various others proved per- 
fectly docile, thriving in confinement. 

On the 2,000-mile journey back, Job per- 
sonally cared for and tended the consignment 
in the express cars. A fine large stock, represent- 
ing eleven species, arrived in good condition and 
are now thriving at one of the large preserves 
affiliated with the experiment station. Experi- 
ments with them will be conducted there. On 
the trip only one duckling, some three weeks 
old, died. 

The achievement is expected to prove the 
beginning of an important movement to save 
and restore the wildfowl, while demonstrating 
the effect of environment on even the wildest 
creatures——Winnipeg Correspondence, Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 


Big Game in Portuguese East Africa. 


Tue big-game shooting grounds of British 
East Africa have become so widely and generally 
known that they have blotted out of mind the 
Zambezi Valley to the south, the forests of 
Gorongoza and Govuro, and the courses of a 
dozen rivers that break into the Indian Ocean 
through Portuguese territory. To the big-game 
hunter with a desire for trophies, British East 
Africa presents undoubted advantages over any 
other country in the world, but to the sportsman 
who wishes to test his powers of woodcraft to 
the full and on the supreme scale, so far as 
game is concerned, Portuguese East Africa offers 
a field that is unsurpassed. 

Portuguese East Africa still contains the 
following big game in abundance: Buffalo, croco- 
dile, eland, elephant, giraffe, brindled and white- 
tailed gnu or wildebeest, hartbeest, hippopotamus, 
hyena, koodoo, rhinoceros, roan antelope, sable 
antelope, waterbuck and zebra. There is a great 
variety of smaller game. Not all of the species 
mentioned can be hunted indiscriminately, but 
each may be hunted under certain conditions in 
certain districts after securing the necessary gun 
permits and shooting licenses. 

(Consul Chamberlain’s complete report, giving 
information as to the required permits and 
licenses and fees therefor, ammunition, guns, 
outfit and probable expense will be loaned to 
interested sportsmen by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.)— 
Consul G. A. Chamberlain, Lourenco Marquez. 




















High Gun 


AT DENVER, 1912 
HANDICAP, SEPT. 10-13 


Mr. R. H. Bruns, shooting his 


EFEVER 


made the marvellous run of 
283 without a miss. 
On the 700 single targets, in- 


cluding handicaps, Mr. Bruns 
scored 683 out of 700. 


The second day of the tourna- 
ment on the day's program of 
200 targets, Mr. Bruns and 
his Lefever gun scored 200 
out of 200. A world’s re- 


cord for ten traps. 


On the 500 single 16-yard 
target for amateurs, Mr. Bruns 


scored 494 out of 500. 


ANOTHER WINNER AT THE 
PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP 
Mr. L. H. Reid, shooting his Lefever gun, won 
second high average with 381 out of 400, 


Why don’t you shoot a LEFEVER? 
Write for Catalog 
LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


Guns of Lasting Fame 
23 Maltbie Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Write for Archery Catalogue. 
365 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Taking the Pucker Out of the Persimmon. 


THE popular demand for the large and 
beautiful Japanese persimmon has been re- 
tarded by the marked astringency of the fruit 
when firm and tempting to the eye, says the 
Scientific American. Moreover, if the fruit is 
allowed to ripen until the “pucker” is lost it 
becomes soft and mushy, decaying very rapidly. 

In Japan they have for years practiced the 
art of removing the “pucker” by sealing the 
firm fruit in barrels which have been rinsed 
with “sake,” a sort of Japanese beer. Our 
bureau of chemistry finally took the hint and 
} has recently found that the same effect is ob- 
tained by keeping the persimmon in carbon di- 

oxide from three to five days. 

Some varieties come out of this “process- 
ing,” as it is called, as firm as an apple and may 
be peeled and eaten like an apple with great 

satisfaction. Our native American persimmon, 
| however, does not respond to this treatment. 
| The fruit grows easily on the Gulf Coast, and 
WW the demand is increasing. When the growers 
| 
| 





and retail dealers learn that persimmons may 
be put on the market in firm, rosy and edible 
condition the industry will take on new life. 
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Fox-Farming a Gold Mine. 


Some years ago a Canadian farmer, while 
hunting strayed cattle in the’ woods, found two 
silver-fox pups, a male and a female. He 
swapped them with a neighbor for a cow and 
a few dollars to boot. The neighbor experi- 
mented for several years with various kinds of 
pens and treatment, but finally became discour- 
aged and sold the foxes for eighty dollars. 
This second man gave over his experiment to 
a third man, who lived on an island in Cas- 
cumpec Bay. The quiet of the new place, the 
increasing tameness of the foxes, and the in- 
telligence of the new keeper produced condi- 
tions that relieved Mme. Reynard’s nervous ap- 
prehension for her young’s safety, and three 
pups were reared to maturity in two seasons. 
This success, the result of eight years’ experi- 
mentation, gave a strong impulse to a brand- 
new industry. Farmers have not many new in- 
dustries to turn to nowadays, and this one be- 
gan in earnest. About six men possessed a 
knowledge of the fine art of rearing foxes in 
captivity, and jealously guarded their secret 
until 1910. Up to that time no live foxes were 
sold except some light “silvers” to distant 
places. 

The surplus animals were killed and the 
pelts marketed in London. One dark silver 
pelt was sold for $3,000 at a London auction, 
and in I910-II prices of $2,700 and $2,500 were 
obtained. Since then as much as $3,500 has 
been realized, the highest price ever paid for 
the pelt of any kind of animal. 

Now that the secret is out, fox-farms are 
springing up in Canada in all directions, and 
henceforth it would seem that the production 
of costly fur is only a problem for the animal 
husbandman. Perhaps the day will soon come 
when books of fox, marten, otter, and mink 
pedigrees will be published. One fox-farm re- 
cently visited by the writer on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence contained eighteen animals, 
for which the owner demanded $75,000.—From 
“Fox-Farming” in Strand. 


Ten Million Oyster Shells. 


OysTeER shells have of late become quite 
valuable. It has been discovered that they are 
excellent to build roads with; they are also 
used for fertilizers and the manufacture of but- 
tons. Nowadays, says the Wide World Maga- 
zine, the oysterman saves his shells and sells 
them at a profit. The biggest pile of shells in 
the world is situated at Hampton, Virginia, on 
Chesapeake Bay, the greatest of oyster waters. 
This miniature mountain is the product of one 
season's catch of one man, Frank Darling, the 
millionaire ““King of the Oystermen.” The pile 
is fifty feet high and a hundred and fifty feet 
long, and contains about two hundred thou- 
sand bushels of shells, which yielded about five 
million oysters. These shells will sell for ten 
thousand dollars, and before the next season 
the pile will have disappeared, to make room 
ior another as large. There are many oyster- 
shell hillocks in the Chesapeake Bay region, 
though none quite so large as this. 


Trapping a Game Keeper. 


A West HIGHLAND gamekeeper one after- 
noon, not very long ago, came across a number 
of young men from a small neighboring town 
ransacking his best grouse stretches, and evident- 
ly making a heavy bag. Being alone, he deemed 
it prudent not to challenge them, but he devised 
a little scheme which he believed would result, 
if cleverly executed, in their being nicely trapped. 
He guessed that the boat which had conveyed 
them thither lay anchored in a certain creek, and 
concluded that, if he could, disguised, secure 
a passage with them to the town, he could get 
them handed over to the police immediately on 
landing. Their “swag” and gear would form 
irrefutable proof of their guilt. He hurried 
home and effected such a transformation in his 
personal appearance as old clothes and an appli- 
cation of the razor rendered possible. He then 
repaired to the place where the boat was fast- 
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ened, and patiently awaited the return of the 
impudent marauders. They appeared in due 
time, laden with plunder, and jubilant and happy 
The fantastically arrayed keeper meekly begged 
a passage to town, which was cordially granted 
They all embarked, and the oarsmen bent to 
their work. When about a mile from the shore 
they reached a large buoy considerately provided 
by a solicitous Government to warn navigators 
of the presence of a sunken rock. Straight for 
this colossal hogshead the boat was steered, and 
when it had been touched, the ragged passenger 
was peremptorily commanded to climb to its top, 
Expostulations and entreaties were alike in vain, 
It was clear that his disguise had been pierced 
and his mission correctly guessed. It was equally 
patent that the boisterous youths were bent on 
administering a salutary lesson in punitive jus- 
tice. He was compelled to leave the boat and 
climb to the apex of the rickety and isolated 
float. The young men bade him an effusive and 
affectionate farewell and sped along on their 
homeward voyage. Next morning the poor game. 
keeper was rescued from his perilous position 
by a passing yacht, after having been nearly terri- 
fied out of his seven senses.—Shooting Times & 
British Sportsman. 


Catching Turtles for Market. 


CATCHING mud turtles for the eastern mar- 
ket is not only exciting, says the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, but it is extremely remunerative. For 
several months past hundreds of pounds of mud 
turtles have been shipped via the boat line to 
Chicago billed to Philadelphia, where they are 
placed on the market as ocean terrapin. So 
fine and highly flavored is the flesh of the 
turtles caught in this locality that a great mar- 
ket has been opened for them in the east, where 
even a connoisseur of ocean turtle cannot dis- 
tinguish them from the real article. 

The variety of turtle shipped is the dia- 
mond-back, about the gamiest and best known 
fighter of the mud turtle family. Because of his 
aggressiveness he is crowded into a box witha 
half dozen others of the same size, where there 
are just enough holes to admit sufficient air to 
keep him from going to waste on the way. If 
he was given any more liberty the freight hand- 
lers would be minus some fingers, besides stor- 
ing up a lot of grievances against the shipper. 

The diamond-back turtle brings the shipper 
from $3 to $5, according to his size. The ones 
shipped from here vary in weight from thirty 
to fifty pounds, and are some turtles. 

On a day when the weather is particularly 
fine the turtles are sure to show themselves. 
They will come up on top of a floating log and 
sun themselves. Sometimes as many as forty 
or fifty will occupy one log, ranging in size 
from infant turtles to grownups. As they are 
not fast travelers, when driven to the shore it 
is not difficult to corral them, but a bite from 
one of them has been known to bring serious 
results to the one bitten. For this reason the 
occupation is not as agreeable as sonie others 
might be, and not one to be chosen as a pas- 
time. 


A Missouri Deer Farm. 


In a half developed hill country a few agrr 
cultural side lines may mean the difference be- 
tween farming at a loss or at a profit. Chalmer 
Roseberry, of Stella, Mo., has half a dozen ol 
these side lines, and the most unusual of them, 
deer farming, has in recent years proved the 
most remunerative. : 

There was no demand at all for deer in the 


Ozark hills when a little over twenty years ago |~ 


as a boy of sixteen Roseberry penned off one 


and a half acres for a fawn which a neighbor J 
The first fawns that the © 


gave him for a pet. 


young deer farmer sold a few years later 


brought $20 a pair, and grown deer $30 a pait. © 


The demand for the animals for parks am 
circuses and country places recently has got 
far ahead of the supply, and Roseberry’s com- 
mon or Virginia whitetails are fetching $50 to 
$60 for a pair of fawns and $75 to $85 for a palf 
of adults—Farm and Fireside. 
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The Airedale’s Coat. 


Cutcaco, Ill, Dec. 17.~Editor Forest and 
Stream: Reviewing Mr. Post’s interesting letter 
on Airedale judging is a little difficult, as it is 
such a joyous mixture of facts which have no 
existence and fancies without foundation. 

First—No Airedale judge at all worthy of 
consideration insists tipon the dark-colored coat 
or the dark-colored eye. I do not recall a 
single show in recent years in which the judge 
has not put up one or more dogs with gray or 
grizzled coats and one or more dogs with 
light-colored eyes. True, all other points being 
equal, a black coat is preferred, but all other 
things never are equal. Quality of coat is in- 
sisted upon and black is the most difficult color 
in which to obtain the harshness and density 
combined. So with a dark eye. The darker 
the eye, the better, but many a dag with com- 
paratively light eyes has won premier honors 
in the last three years. The Champion of 
Champions for at least two years in succession 
is a light-eyed dog. But—and here lies the 
difficulty—there are degrees in this as in other 
qualities. A yellow-eyed dog ought never to 
be put up. There are many good reasons for 
this, but the all-sufficing reason is that stand- 
ard reads “small dark eye deeply set.” If this 
is incorrect, the remedy is an appeal to the A. 
T. C. of America to change the standard, not 
an abuse of the judge who follows the standard. 
“Almost good” dogs with one glaring defect are 
easy to produce. The problem is to breed good 
qualities in and bad qualities out, and the 
nearest approximation to this gets the blue. 

Second—The statement that a dog can be 
got ready fit to show only four times a year is 
The steady campaigns of Ch. Red 
Raven, Ch. Prince of York, Ch. Tintern Royal- 
ist, Ch. King Oorang, Ch. Soudan Swiveller, 
Ch. Soudan Stamboul, Ch. Cloumel Isonomy, 
Ch. King Nobbler and numberless others dis- 
Proves it without argument. True, any dog is 
best on some particular day, and naturally an 
effort is made to have this best condition coin- 
cide with the most important show, but it is 
not one time in a hundred that the effort suc- 
ceeds, yet the dog wins because he is the best 
dog on the day under the standard. Mr. Post 
has a litter of seven puppies born Election Day 
and all have a black coat and dark eyes. Five 
hundred other puppies born within thirty days 
each way from Election Day have black coats 
and dark eyes. Now,. if the,expectation based 
on pedigree be excluded, Omniscience only can 
say whether five of the five hundred will have 
black coats and dark eyes ten months hence. 
In fact, it is better than an even bet that Mr. 
Post cannot pick out the one of the seven 
which will have the darkest eye at one year old. 

Third—-It is true that some dogs are bad 
actors in the show ring; it is also true that all 
judges penalize such a dog when he appears, 
and there are times when such a dog should be 
given the gate. However, this is so much more 
the fault of the handler than the dog, that one 
should move carefully. No one ever saw the 


late “Auchairnie’” Smith, George Thomas or 
Richard Abbott show a dog whose ring deport- 
ment was not almost the perfection of gentle 
and restrained dignity. A genuine handler al- 
ways controls his dog more with voice than 
with lead. I have never yet seen the Airedale 
which could not be trained, but I know scores 
of dog owners and dog showers who have 
neither the skill nor the patience to train a 
dog. 

The best bear dogs, the best lynx dogs and 
the best mountain lion hunters I’ have ever 
bred have been from the best prize winning 
stock. I am therefore constrained to believe 
either that Mr. Post is in error in his sweeping 
generality concerning the dogs now being bred 
or he has had a very unfortunate and an isolated 
experience, 

The judge is trustee of a little brief author- 
ity and charged with the duty of so discharging 
this trust as to improve the best qualities of 
the entire breed. He is corrected and helped 
by criticism. Personally, I like the critics—in 
part because I do not have to agree with them. 

Epwin A, MUNGER. 


The Psychology of the Dog. 
(Canis familiaris). 


Tue dog is a very highly organized verte- 
brate, and in zoology it shares with man him- 
self the distinction of being included in the class 
mammalia. The earliest remains of this class 
have been traced to the Jurassic period, but be- 
yond this fact nothing is accurately known of 
the origin of the dog. It seems highly probable, 
however, that the Canidz family, which includes 
dogs, wolves, jackals and foxes, was derived 
from a common source in remote prehistoric 
times, from a group of promammalian carnivores 
which were distributed over the central regions 
of both: hemispheres. This view is supported by 
the fact that all sorts of dogs, no matter how 
different in size, shape, color and habits they may 
be, yet they interbreed freely, the offspring of 
such union being almost invariably fertile; and 
further, these “crosses,” under favorable condi- 
tions, show a readiness to revert to the wild 
state. In this respect they show a remarkable 
similitude to the pigeon family (Columba vidia). 
These, like the Canide, no matter how many 
varieties may be produced by the selective art 
of the breeder, all tend to revert to the original 
rock pigeon found on the European coasts. 

It is a long call from the crowned pigeon to 
the turtle dove, but perhaps not so long as be- 
tween a St. Bernard and a Yorkshire terrier, or 
between both these and a greyhound. 

As is well knawn, the dog is by nature and 
by necessity a hunter, and in his wild state he 
lived by the chase, trusting to the fleetness of 
his limbs rather than to methods of cunning and 
strategy like his congener the fox. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the dog was the first wild 
animal that was domesticated by man, and the 
reason is not far to seek. 

Our savage ancestors, in common with those 
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Spratt’s Puppy Biscuits 
Spratt’s Plain Puppy Meal 


THE STANDARD WEANING FOOD 


Spratt’s Pepsinated Puppy Meal 


None genuine unless stamped thus x 
Send stamp for “Dog Culture’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street NEW YORK 





FOR SALE. 
Champion Lake Dell Damsel and Endcliffe Briarwood 
(English name, Fountain Ranger), both winners and 
world beaters. Address DR. L. C. TONEY, 204 Currier 
Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If se, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


American Kennel] Gazette 


Subscription, $2.00 per year 


1 Liberty Street New York 


Gives all official news of the American Kennel 
Club, including registrations, with addresses of 
owners and breeders, fixtures, club officials, ac- 
tive members, official awards of shows, and can- 
cellations and corrections. 

Breeders’ Register for names of breeders by States. 
Stud Dog Register for names of stud dogs by States. 


These Registers have proved of great benefit to 
many. Fee only $2.00 per year for each breed 








of the dog, were obliged to shift for a living, 
and they both found in the chase the most ready 
and congenial expedient; a fact which no doubt 


“brought them into early association for a com- 


mon purpose—their mutual help and agreeable 
companionship. 

To this fact more than any other is due 
the highly developed intelligence and emotional 
nature of the dog as well as his (at least rudi- 
mentary) ethical, or moral sense, as well as his 
veneration and unfailing fidelity to his master 
in the protection of whose life and property he 
is at all times ready to sacrifice his life if neces- 
sary. The nature of his attachment to and 
genuine affection for his master has often been 
exhibited by his dog often following him to the 
grave, the result of uncontrollable grief on ac- 
count of his bereavement. 

Closely related to his emotional nature is 
the dog’s moral sense. Any civilized (if the 
term may be used) dog, when detected in doing 
what he knew he should not have done, will 
appear quite ashamed of himself, and will cower 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 





in a penitent attitude before his master or mis- 
tress, as if asking for forgiveness. 

The sense of justice or fair play is often 
exhibited as between dogs. For instance, they 
recognize vested interests, and much as the natu- 
ral impulse of greed may be present, a decent 
dog will not deprive his fellow canine of his 
meal or his bed, even though perhaps twice his 
size and strength. Now can human practical 
ethics surpass this? Doubtless not, and only too 
often this standard is not attained in human ex- 
perience. Of course there are “black sheep” in 
every flock, but we cannot afford to be too hard 
on even erring dogs. 

As regards the cerebral development of the 
dog, it is of a very high order indeed, and it 
is probably the nearest approach of all the lower 
animals to the human standard, not excepting 
the higher primates, including the chimpanzee. 
But the latter scores heavily against the dog, in 
comparison with the human animal, when it 
comes to anatomy and relative morphology. 
The dog’s anatomy is totally unlike the human 
in various important respects, while the human 
organism and that of the anthropoid apes, so 
far as bodily structure goes, are almost identical 
—the same 200 bones, the same 300 muscles, the 
same dentition (thirty-two teeth, sixteen above 
and sixteen below, set in the same order in their 
jaws), the same plan of the limbs, the same vital 
organs, the same glands, the same hairy cover- 





Alaska. 







Bear Hunting 





I am prepared to take parties 
out in the spring of 1913. 


A. Hasselberg :-: Juneau, Alaska 








Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 


On shore of the charming Lake Apopka, second largest 
lake in Florida. 

The Sportsman’s Opportunity.—Where he can 
gct his full bag every day of Quail, Duck, Jacksnipe, 
Oswego Bass, Brim and Trout. In a territory not 
overcrowded and little shot over. 

The man from Missouri is the one we want be- 
cause we will show him or refuse his money. 

Climate delightful. Write now for terms and reserva- 
tion, information or booklet to 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 
Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


























i Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good | ; Bo : 
i ahonsine: ee ot ducks; plenty of quail. Both | ing, similar features (external and internal), the 
i fresh and salt water fishing can be had within a short | erect or semi-erect position and the same absence 





distance of the house. Booklet sent free. 


Correspond- 
ence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida. 


- Dy BRIGGS, Proprietor. 





of a caudal appendage or tail; in short, every 
essential detail is similar so far as anatomy goes. 
It is in brain development that the chimpanzee 
falls so far short in comparison with man, while 
it is in bodily shape that the dog shows such a 
wide difference from the human form. If a 
chimpanzee only had more of the dog’s higher 
attributes such as his human-like intelligence, his 
moral sense, his fidelity, and his emotional nature, 
he might fairly be regarded as the nearest ap- 
proach of all animals to man, but not having 
these, there seem no grounds for doubt that psy- 
chologically regarded the dog comes nearer the 
human standard. 

Can anything be more distinctly human than 
the various emotions exhibited by the dog, such 
as affection, jealously, anger, gratitude, joy, etc.? 
Of course the dog has not the gift of speech, 
but many dogs can understand what is spoken 
to them, and will promptly carry out instructions 
given them by word of mouth. If this is not 
the next thing to speaking, it is hard to know 
what is. 

How often has one heard the remark re- 
garding an intelligent setter or fox terrier, “Well, 
that dog can do anything but speak.” There is 
one thing he can at all events do: he can ex- 
press his pleasure very clearly by the familiar 
wag of his tail. This method possibly originated 
by association of ideas. When the wild ances- 
tors of the dog used to hunt in packs through 
jungles and long grass, the tips of their tails 
would often be visible above cover, especially 
when those tails (as is often the case) would 
be white-tipped. It is supposed the dogs used 
to signal to their companions by wagging their 
tails when locating their quarry, and thus the 
idea of pleasure became associated with the 
wagging of the tail, and so the idea has per- 
sisted in the mind of the dog through the force 
of heredity to this day. 







Maine. 
MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS, Ashland, Me. 


Best Moose and Deer hunting in Maine. Remote camps. 
MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS, W. P. McNally, Prop. 
















North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND - - Buies, N.C. 
PINE TOP LODGE 


Halifax County - - - - North Caroline 
Finest quail country in the Old North State. Thousands 
of acres and tens of thousands of quail. Guides, dogs, 
teams, telegraph and telephone. Fine automobile roads. 
Leave New York at night and arrive at Halifax follow- 
ing noon. Bring your wife and have rare sport in the 
Sunny South. Till Nov. 1st, address C. & L. P. Blow, 
at Virginia Beach. After Nov. 1, at Tillery, Halifax 
County, N. C 











































A MERITORIOUS advertising proposition when 
tried out through Forest AND STREAM cannot 
fail to win. Advertisers can in this way at a 
small expense learn what there is in a new, un- 
tried proposition, and shape their general ad- 
vertising policy accordingly. 


Where, When and How to Catch Fish 
on East Coast of Florida. 
By Ws. H. Grece, 
Assisted by 
Cart. JoHN GarpNER, of Florida. 


With 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations and map. 
Handsomely bound in durable cloth. 268 pages. Price, $4. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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As regards the senses the dog has some 
(such as that of smell, hearing and sight) which 
far surpass those of man and most other animals, 
He appears to have a special sense also by which 
he finds his way home directly and quickly jf 
liberated in a distant and unknown locality, 

As previously stated, a dog has intelligence 
of a high order, and if the hiatus between his 
and man’s is still great, the difference is only in 
degree and not in kind. 


The Pointer Club of New England. 


AT a meeting of the directors of the Pointer : 


Club of New England, held at the Hotel Essex, 
Boston, on Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1912, it was 
voted to offer $55 in cash to the Eastern Dog 
Club for prizes at the coming show in February, 
the same to be placed as follows: Five dollars 
for best novice dog, $5 for best novice bitch, $5 
for best limit dog under 55 pounds, $5 for best 
limit dog under 55 pounds and over, $5 for best 
limit bitch under 55 pounds, $5 for best limit 
bitch under 55 pounds and over, $5 for best open 
dog under 55 pounds, $5 for best open dog under 
55 pounds and over, $5 for best open bitch under 
55 pounds, $5 for best open bitch under 55 pounds 
and over, $5 for best dog or bitch in field trial 
class. Vinton W. Mason, Sec’y. 


A Mange Remedy. 


One of the most efficacious and quickest 
mange remedies that has come to our notice 
is as follows: 

Mutton tallow, 8 pounds; carbolic acid, 6 
ounces; pine tar, I pint; sulphur, 1 pound; 
kerosene oil, I pint. 

Mix ingredients hot, except sulphur, which 
add when mixture is cool. Apply with small 
stiff brush to affected parts once a day, keeping 
dog in room with clean board floor. 

The remedy was given the writer by F. R. 
Clarke, of Bloomington, IIl., and used suc- 
cessfully for several years. It will keep in- 
definitely. 


Continental Field Trial Club. 


AT a meeting held at Waynesboro, Ga., the 
Continental Field Trial Club decided to hold 
their nineteenth annual meet and field trials at 
Waynesboro, Ga., on Nov. 26, 1913, beginning 
with the members’ stake. At the same meeting 
nine new members were elected, making the list 
at present eighty-one. W. G. Hundley, of Vir- 
ginia, and W. B. Hamilton, of Mississippi, havé 
been engaged to judge all stakes. A_ third 
judge, selected from the list of members, will 
be added. Joun Wuite, Sec’. 


Bruin Becoming a Nuisance. 


Are bears to become a nuisance in Warret 
county? From all parts of it reports of bears 
are received. : 

At Cortelyou recently a big bear was killed 
by a freight train. On Brown Run a lumber 
camp larder was cleaned by bears. On Quaker 
Hill a big black bear strolled up to the school 
house, looked in and shambled off. Near the 
late Hon. C. W. Stone’s country home a beat 
invaded an orchard and ate apples side by side 
with cattle. 

Most of the animals have escaped, but sev- 
eral have been killed and bear meat is offe 
at nearly all of the local meat markets.—Warren 
Correspondence, Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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Fer Sale. | 
GAME BIRDS 


Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, Wild 
sane Capercailzie, Siack Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 

‘*Everything in the bird line, 
frem a Canary te an Ostrich. , 
t established and largest exclusive dealer 
bop oe et caer birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
Box “F” Darien, Cean. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


ase well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
iag with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
eur hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 


results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


‘e have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
ae black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 


and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


SPECKLED BROOK TROUT 
We intend to sell in the spring one-half million brook 
trout fry, raised under best of conditions. Safe delivery 
aranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
RUMLIN TROUT HATCHERY, Barneveld, N. Y. 


; PHOTOGRAPHS A , 
of Mountain Scenery, Wild Game, Hunting Parties, 
Panoramic Views, Lakes, Rivers, Falls and Creeks of the 
Big Horn and Rocky Mountains, Western Scenes of 
Ranches, Cattle, Sheep, etc. 

Hand-colored Photos 6%x8%...$1.00 each postpaid 
Black and white......ccccece 50 “ = 


Breath of Mammoth Cave. 


MammMotu CAveE breathes once a year. 
That is to say, in summer, when the tempera- 
ture of the external air is above that of the 
cave, the current sets from the latter to the 
former. In fact the cave is the entire summer 
making an expiration. 

On the other hand, when the order is re- 
versed or the outer atmosphere is below 54 
degrees, the cave makes an inspiration, or 
draws in its breath. This, according to the 
Mammoth Cave Magazine, is accomplished dur- 
ing the winter. 

Charles W. Wright in describing the respi- 
ratory mechanism of Mammoth Cave says this 
mechanism ceases to operate, or in everyday 
language the cave holds its breath, when the 
mercury in the thermometer stands at 54 de- 
grees in the outer air; that is, the average 
temperature of all parts of the cave, winter 
and summer. Hence it is frequently observed 
in the spring and fall that there is no motion 
of air in either direction at the mouth of the 
cave. 

In summer, when the temperature is near 
100 degrees, the air rushes out at the entrance 
to the cave with such force as. frequently to ex- 
tinguish the lanterns carried by visitors. This 
condition prevails, however, for but a few 
yards. At a distance of about half a mile from 
the entrance the motion of air is hardly per- 
ceptible at any time from the fact that the main 
avenue enlarges so rapidly that it plays the 
part of a reservoir, where a current of air 
from any direction is speedily neutralized. 

If a current of air blows from without inward 
and is below 54 degrees it does not pass more 
than a quarter of a mile before it is brought 
up to that point. Air above the average tem- 
perature of the cave never blows into it. 

The element of change inevitably entwined 
with the passage of time above ground is singu- 
larly absent in the passage of time underground. 
In Mammoth Cave, where there is no variation 
of temperature, no water and no light, the three 
great forces of geological transformation cease 
to operate, and even Father Time must per- 
force pass through some parts of Mammoth 
Cave and leave not the slightest imprint of his 
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Panorams, 6x30 (hand-colored) 3. — " 7 : 
Photo Post-Cards......++ss000ee .15 per doz. “ journey. A change of seasons is unknown; day 
Tell me_your wants. Pictures will be sent upon ap- | and night, morning and evening have no ex- 


proval. e R. H. STINE Picture Shop, Worland, Wyo. 
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Wants and Exchanges. 


istence in this subterranean world. In fact, 
there is an external sameness here which has 
no known parallel. 

The proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
bear the same relation to each other in the 
Mammoth Cave that they do in the external air. 
In those avenues of the cave that are at a 
great distance from the rivers, upon the walls 
and floors of which there is a deposit of nitrate 
of lime, the air is almost entirely destitute of 
moisture owing to the hygroscopic properties 
of the salt, and animal matter mummifies in- 
stead of suffering decomposition. And for the 
same reason, no matter what state of division 
the disintegrated rock may attain, dust never 
rises. 





WANTED: LIVE CRANES, HERONS, SWANS, GEESE 
DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE BIRDS, GAME BIRDS, Etc 


When you have any of these birds, please write, stating 
variety, number, condition and price. I do not make 
offers. I am the oldest established and largest exclu- 
sive dealer in land and water birds in America. Birds 
bought and sold from all parts of the world. 

G, D. TILLEY, Naturalist, Darien, Connecticut. 


Game Keeper 


Good Pheasant Rearer, fifteen years with present em- 
ployer, wishes to make change for good reasons. Address 
A, B. C.,” care Forest and Stream. 


Chas. D. Barney @ Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES 


25 Broad Street, New York 
122 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 










How Moose Jaw Got Its Name. 


Moose Jaw is a strange name for a city, 
and it may be of interest to know how such a 
name was given. Some fifty years ago, so the 
story goes, a pioneer with his team of oxen 
and “prairie schooner,” while passing along the 
banks of the river, was obliged to camp at this 
point, in Saskatchewan, on account of an acci- 
dent to his cart, as a spoke had fallen out dur- 
ing the day and the wheel was falling apart. 
He looked around for something to insert for 
a temporary brace for the wheel, while his wife 
busied herself with the evening meal. 

The pioneer’s child, while romping around, 
found the jawbone of a moose, which she held 
up to her father, who by this time almost de- 
spaired of finding something with which to 
mend his wagon, and was delighted to find that 
the jawbone exactly fitted the place of the 
missing spoke. The Indian thereafter named 
this part of the river “The Place Where the 
White Man Found the Moose Jaw.” This ac- 
counts for the town’s unforgettable name.— 
London Standard. 








ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly Stewart & BINNEY) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Masen Building, Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 
Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street - New York 
Telephenes 1375 and 1376 Bread 














ONE DOLLAR WILL BUY 
a binder for your FOREST AND STREAMS 


is simple in construction. 
one volume of FOREST AND STREAM—and 
binds them like a book. 
addition to any library. You had better send us 
your order NOW. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 













Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 

ane paar a ser myo t re Prices. All kinds of 
and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 

See lermists. 369 Canad 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. : 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty = pos Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 









































eads. and examine work. 
No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK 










































THE BIG BEN BINDER 
It will hold 26 copies— 









It makes a handsome 







Remember only $1.00 









127 Franklin St., New York City 





“MULLERITF” 


Powder Has Won by Sheer Merit 


Thousands of dollars are spent yearly in adver- 
tising and hundreds of demonstrators are con- 
tinually extolling the virtues of other Smokeless 
Powders, but the sale of MYLAER1TE with prac- 
tically no publicity, steadily increases. 


Once a MVLLERITE Shooter 
Always a MYLLERITE Shooter 


Such satisfactory results could not be accomplished if 
Mullerite was not a truly remarkable powder. No induce- 
ments are offered to use this powder and no paid professionals 
say agood word for it because their bread and butter does not 
come through Mullerite channels, but the amateur who once 
uses it gets results and that counts more than smooth talk. 


Don’t take our word for it—just try a box of Mullerite in the 
field or at the traps. 
MACHINE LOADED SHELLS MADE BY 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Peters Cartridge Company Western Cartridge Company 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Agents for “Westley-Richards” Guns 


15 @ 17 Warren St., near Broadway, NEW YORK 


ACCIDENT AND 
EMERGENCY KIT 


— For — 


Hunters, Ranchmen and Guides 


CURES 
tebe ei ae 
ST TLL 
ANY ERUPTION OF 


sete Aas scl TL aaae ae 


Kit containing Bottle of Antiseptic and 2 yards 
of Sterilized Bandage mailed to any address 
in the United States for 50 cents. 


JAMES S. BARRON @ CO. 
Franklin St. and West Broadway - NEW YORK 


For 
WORKMANSHIP, 
and SHOOTING 


QUALITY, 
BALANCE 


THES AUER an GUN 


EVERY TIME 
Schoverling Daly & Gales, 


Cor. Duane St. 302-304 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW EDITION 


Game Laws In Brief 


AUTHENTIC AND UP-TO-DATE 


EW and revised edition of this 
standard work, now ready. 
Gives all Fish and Game Laws of 
each State in the United States 
and also of Canada. Contains all 
Legislative changes of 1912. A 
most complete and accurate hand 
book for hunters and fishermen. 
“Tf the Brief says so you may de- 
pend upon it.” Order through 
your local bookseller, posting 
goods dealer or direct. 


| ee RRO een NNME NE EAN 
Price 25 cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York 











